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New York and Hawaii. 


EW YORK is the financial centre of the United 

States. It is the great industrial centre. The 

State embraces nearly one-tenth of the entire pop- 

ulation of the country. It is, therefore, from the 
business standpoint, more profoundly interested in the fut- 
ure welfare of the United States than any other one of the 
commonwealths comprised within its limits. The people 
of New York should be alive to the possibilities of our 
colonial policy, for they may be: pregnant with great evil 
as well as with great good. We doubtif they will indorse 
the report of the Hawaiian commission as presented, and 
especially the provision to constitute Hawaii into a Terri- 
tory, with full rights of citizenship and representation in 
Congress. If this is to be only preliminary to the admis- 
sion of Hawaii as a new State, New York should enter its 
earnest protest. The admission of any of our new colonies 
to territorial rights should be opposed as strenuously as 
New York should and does oppose the admission of exist- 
ing Territories to statehood while they are unprepared for 
the duties and privileges that statehood involves. 

We want no more pocket-borough States, like Nevada 
—great in area, but with a smaller population than is found 
in a single ward in the city of New York. Every State in 
the Union, great and small, is entitled to as many repre- 
sentatives in the Federal Senate as is New York or Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, South Carolina, or Texas. To put new 
colonies, unfit for admission to the Union, on the road to 
statehood is to jeopardize the prosperity of the country. 
It is ultimately to put into the Senate not so much the rep- 
resentatives of public as of private interests. It is to en- 
danger the stability of our economic and financial system, 
and to weaken the best and strengthen the worst element 
in the legislative department of the government. 

A State like Nevada—and perhaps some others might 
be mentioned—has very little at stake when a storm of ad- 
versity sweeps over the land. But to New York, with all 
its vast financial, corporate, and manufacturing interests, 
such a condition means widespread ruin and untold desolae 
tion. There is much, therefore, of wisdom in the sugges- 
tion that for the present we cease to create additional States 
or Territories, and that we simply give to our new colonial 
possessions such a form of government as will secure for 
them peace and prosperity, the broadest benefits of civili- 
zation and freedom, and the protection of a powerful na- 
tion against every influence adverse to the cause of human- 
ity. All this can be done without bestowing the right 
of citizenship and making our rulers of our dependencies. 

It is to be hoped that the Senators and members of the 
House of Representatives from the great State of New 
York will thoroughly consider these facts and refrain from 
any action that in the end will prove to have been hasty, 
ill-considered, and ill-advised. 


About Advertising. 


THE basic principle of advertising is not, as is usually under- 
stood, the item of circulation. Character enters into the matter 
quite as much and perhaps more. The ‘* penny dreadfuls,” with 
their enormous circulations, are read in a hurry and thrown 
awayinahurry. Of what good is their half-million circulation 
as compared with the hundred thousand of a newspaper or 
magazine that is taken to the home for the entertainment, in- 
struction, and enlightenment of the family? LESLIz’s WEEK- 
LY, for instance, with its beautiful illustrations, its fine print- 
ing, and its carefully prepared letter-press and entertaining 
table of general confents, is found on file in every prosperous 
public library and reading-room, and is read throughout the week 
by a stream of visitors to these places. It is found in the family 
circle of the subscriber or purchaser, and passes through the 
hands of every one in the household who is able to appreciate 
the illustrations, even if he be too young toread. In many in- 
stances it is then carefully bound and preserved, and read and 
re-read at interesting intervals. 

It may be set down as a basic principle in advertising that 
circulation without character amounts to nothing ; that char- 
acter without circulation is a little better, and that circula- 
tion and character together are best. That is what LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY has. Any advertiser would be very foolish if he ac- 
cepted as his mediums only cheap publications with enormous 
circulations and without character or influence. Perhaps if 
he were advertising something of which he was ashamed and 
which made no appeal to the intelligent and refined, his choice 
might be a wise one, but if he had an article to which he de- 
sired to call the attention of the great purchasing public, made 
up of the mass of intelligent bread-winners, he would be very 
short-sighted if he made circulation the only basis of his cal- 
culation, when he could get a large circulation and the highest 
character, with the best possibilities of returns, in a family pub- 
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lication like LESLIE’s WEEKLY, whose visits are always wel- 
comed as those of an old and cherished friend. 

Astute and experienced advertisers appreciate these facts, as 
is evidenced by the large amount of the choicest advertising 
carried in our columns. Nothing offensive to the family circle 
is accepted, and the appearance of an advertisement in Lxs- 
LIE’Ss WEEKLY is an evidence of the real merit of the article 
advertised. In no recent year has LESLIE’s WEEKLY been 
more widely circulated or had a larger advertising clientéle 
than during 1898, and the renewal of contracts for 1899 al- 
ready foreshadowed indicates that the new year will eclipse 
all others in demands for space in LESLIE’s WEEKLY, which 
continues to be, more than ever before, the most popular publi- 
cation of its kind in the United States. 


Silver and Gold. 


Ir is beyond question that many sensible and talented men, 
believing in free silver, have advocated the free coinage of both 
the precious metals by our government ; and it is undeniable 
that in the light of existing conditions many of these advocates 
are beginning to ask whether changing conditions will not com- 
pela radical change of judgment on their part regarding this 
question. 

The startling statement is made by Hon. George E. Roberts, 
the director of the mint, in his recent annual report, that the 
gold coinage of the world in 1897 was the largest ever re- 
corded, reaching an aggregate value of over $437,000,000, against 
a little over $105,000,000 in 1896. Of the former, $146,000,000 
was re-coinage, leaving nearly $300,000,000 as the year’s net ad- 
dition to the stock of gold coin. Mr. Roberts also reports that 
the stocks of gold in sight in European banks and treasuries in- 
creased from 1892 to 1897 about $550,000,000, or over forty per 
cent., and in the United States, Canada, Australia, and South 
America, over $110,000,000. So that nearly $1,000,000,000 in 
gold has been accounted for. 

This sudden increase in the amount of gold coin in circula- 
tion is coincident with a marked increase in the prices of many 
commodities. Free silver was advocated largely because of the 
apparent scarcity of gold and the apparent reduction in the 
prices of many of our agricultural products, The radical 
change in these conditions has led many free-silver men to 
change their minds on the silver question. The future of free 
silver must depend upon future conditions. It is possible that 
an increasing production of gold will, in time, make the com- 
parative values of gold and silver very different from what they 
have been during recent years, embracing a period when there 
was an apparent over: production of silver and an under-produc- 
tion of gold. If it were possible for silver to be worth more in 
the market relatively than gold, no one would care to advocate 
free silver, because it would be more profitable to sell silver for 
gold as a commercial product than to coin it into dollars, which 
would be worth more than their coinage value. 

The discussion of the money question has been a good lesson 
for the United States. The free-silver agitation of 1896 was 
much in the nature of a campaign of education for the people. 
But the best school, after all, is experience, and the wise man is 
he who profits as much by the experiences of others as by his 
own. It is wiser to do this and it is generally much less ex- 
pensive. 


Pensions for Confederate Soldiers. 


SOUTHERN hospitality at its best was extended to President 
McKinley during his recent visit to the Atlanta Peace Jubilee. 
The true hospitable Southern welcome he received makes an end 
forever of the sectional issue. In his eloquent and patriotic 
address he said : 


Sectional lines no longer mar the map of the United States. Sec- 
tional feeling no longer holds back the love we hold toward each 
other. Fraternity is a national anthem, sung by a chorus of forty- 
five States and our Territories at home and beyond the seas. The 
Union is once more the common atlas of out love and loyalty, our de- 
votion and sacrifice. The old flag again waves over us in peace, with 
new glories which your sons and ours have this year added to its 
sacred folds. 

Nothing more felicitous, stirring, and patriotic has ever been 
said since Lincoln’s immortal words were uttered on the field of 
Gettysburg. But even this splendid sentiment did not consti- 
tute the most suggestive utterance in the President’s notable 
address. This note that touched every Southern heart and a 
sympathetic chord in every Northern breast, was found in this 
expression, which was as bold and unexpected as it was eloquent 
and sincere : . 


Every soldier's grave made during our unfortunate Civil War is a 
tribute to American valor. And while, when those graves were made, 
we differed widely about the future of this government, the differ- 
ences were long ago settled by the arbitrament of arms, and the time 
has now come, in the evolution of sentiment and feeling under the 
providence of God, when, in the spirit of fraternity, we should share 
with you in the care of the graves of the Confederate soldiers. 

Not long ago we predicted that the time would come when 
the veteran of the Confederate army would claim his right to a 
public pension. If we are to care for the Confederate dead the 
question arises, ‘‘ Why should we not care for the Confederate 
living who, crippled or disabled, are without means of adequate 
support?’ A constitutional provision now, in effect, seems to 
forbid the pensioning of Confederates, but one can easily fore- 
see the time when the claim will be made, and will find indorse- 
ment in many parts of the country outside of the South, that 
the Confederate soldier fought honestly and nobly, and helped 
to settle a fundamental question of the American Union. To 
make such a claim now would excite far less opposition than 
would have been occasioned ten years ago by the suggestion of 
President McKinley at Atlanta, in reference to the care of the 
Confederate dead. The absolute change in public sentiment 
in late years is revealed by the repeal by Congress, with scarcely 
a dissenting voice, of legislation growing out of the Civil War, 
including the disability and similar acts. 

Never, in the history of the country, have the North and 
South been brought closer together in business and personal re- 
lations than they are now. Thepension-roll of the Spanish war 
will include thousands of brave men from the South, and thus 
remove much of the prejudice against the pension department 
which has existed in the Southern States, and it will be per- 
fectly natural, with the disappearance of this prejudice and in 
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the light of President McKinley’s remark, for the South to sug: 
gest consideration for suffering Confederates. 

Who knows but this will be an issue in our political platforms 
with the dawn of the new century ! 


The Plain Truth. 


Tue War Department wants 50,000 men to garrison Cuba ; 
25,000 for the Philippines, and 6,000 for Porto Rico. This leaves 
just 19,000 of the regular army of 100,000 men for garrison duty 
in Hawaii and throughout the United States. War is expen- 
sive business, The worst of it is that the expenses do not cease 
after the war is over. A few years agoaregular army of 20,000 
men was all the country needed. But these are days of expan- 
sion. 


It has been estimated that the pension expenditures growing 
out of the Civil War have exceeded in amount the entire cost 
of that enormously expensive struggle. Up to date only one 
pension has been granted in connection with the Spanish war, 
but it is calculated that more than 22,000 claims will be filed for 
deaths and disabilities in the struggle before the record is com- 
plete. And this does not include the much larger claims that 
will ultimately be made for pensions on account of disease re- 
sulting in disability and death, due to camp hardships. The 
war with Spain cost over $160,000,000, and the payments for 
pensions, before we have finished, will probably be as much 
more. 


The commissioner of internal revenue, N. B. Scott, has rec- 
ommended several changes in the war-revenue act of last June. 
Among other things he proposes a penalty for failure to affix 
stamps on parlor- or sleeping-car tickets, and an amendment 
defining the person who shall pay for the one-cent stamp ona 
telegraphic dispatch. It would have been much more sensible 
if Commissioner Scott had recommended the abolition of both 
these trifling taxes. Neither will yield a revenue sufficient to 
compensate for the unnecessary hardship these taxes inflict. The 
use of the telegraph and of the sleeping-car is one of the neces- 
sities of life, and, as far as possible, necessities should escape the 
annoyances of trifling taxation. It is to be hoped that Congress 
will take a common-sense view of this question and wipe out 
both of the paragraphs referred to. 





London has prohibited its Sunday concerts, although many 
of them were of a class highly apprecietec by lovers of good 
music. The decision of the London council in this matter was 
the outcome of a movement made by the Workingmen’s Lord’s 
Day Rest Association. A similar movement in the great cities 
of the United States would put an end to some of the most im- 
moral exhibitions given in them, and which, strangely enough, 
are tolerated because they are advertised under the guise of 
‘‘Sunday concerts” and ‘‘sacred music.” While our church 
people are expending millions for foreign missions, they are 
overlooking one of the best fields for philanthropic effort right 
under their very eyes, for it is safe to say that nothing in our 
great cities is more demoralizing than the wretched variety 
shows given on Sunday nights. Young men and women who 
have more leisure on Sundays than on any other days of the 
week find these entertainments the open door to degradation. 
What are the churches going to do about it ? 





British iron journals sound a note of warning to Great Brit- 
ain, in reference to the rapid development of the manufacture 
of nails in the United States. Weare now exporting wire nails 
to every civilized country on the globe, and are manufacturing 
annually 900,000,000 pounds, or about one pound to every in- 
habitant of our globe. Wire nails made their first appearance in 
1882, and have almost entirely superseded cut nails, In 1888 
only 1,500,000 pounds of wire nails were exported from the 
United States, while last year nearly 23,000,000 were sent 
abroad, the price meanwhile having fallen from ten to two 
cents a pound. British trade journals call attention to the fact 
that we are now preparing to sell nails in Great Britain for about 
the British price per pound for steel rails, and that British nail 
manufacturers are anxious to ascertain how this can be done, in 
view of the higher rate of wages paid in the United States. It 
is evident that American labor and American machinery com- 
bined can make the prices of iron, steel, and their products the 
world over. We do this in spite of higher wages, because of the 
unlimited supply of iron and coal and the economy with which 
they can be mined. The United States is destined to become 
the greatest manufacturing country in the world, and the day 
of that destiny is not far distant. And be it not forgotten by 
those who oppose the planting of our flag on the Philippines 
that ‘‘ trade follows the flag.” 


Even those who have opposed the policy of protection must 
admit that under its fostering care there has been a most re- 
markable growth of American manufactures. We are now 
shipping our surplus manufactured products to every civilized 
nation. The Southern States are sharing in the benefits de- 
rived from a policy first advocated by Calhoun, one of the 
greatest of American statesmen, though he subsequently chang- 
ed his views regarding this great economic question. Accurate 
statistics show that in 1898 the aggregate export of our manu- 
factures was five times that of 1868, when the total was $60,- 
000,000. Of thirty-four classes of articles we now export.more 
than $1,000,000 each, while in 1868 only seven classes reached a 
million. Five classes show an export of $10,000,000 each, while 
in 1868 only one reached that figure. Only ten years ago but 
seventeen of the thirty-four classes reached as high as $1,000,000 
each and but three passed the $10,000,000 line, though the prices 
of nearly all the articles exported were much greater then than 
they are now. The South has largely profited, as will be seen 
by the fact that the export of cotton goods has risen from less 
than $3,000,000 in 1868 to more than $17,000,000 in 1898. Leather 
has risen from $2,000,000 to $21,000,000 ; manufactures of wood 
from $2,000,000 to $9,000,000 ; of iron and steel from $5,000,000 
to $70,000,000 ; of copper from $500,000 to $32,000,000 ; and par- 
affine from $50,000 to $6,000,000. And thus the list continues, 
covering all sorts of products, from soap to sugar, from paint to 
powder, from wool to wood. 
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=AUSTRIA celebrated, on December 2d, the fiftieth anniver 
sary of the reign of Emperor Francis Joseph. It was intended 
that the event should be 
marked by brilliant fes- 
tivities, including pa- 
rades and court cere- 
monies extending over a 
fortnight, and eclipsing 
any celebration ever be- 
fore held in Austria. 
But the untimely death 
of Empress Elizabeth at 
the hands of an anarch- 
ist completely changed 
the plans. There was 
nothing dazzling about 
the ceremonies. They 
consisted chiefly of gath- 
erings in public build- 
ings throughout the em- 
pire, and orations eulo- 
gizing the Emperor and 
commenting upon the 
many stirring events in his long reign. The Emperor himself 
made the anniversary memorable by addressing to the minister 
of justice a letter directing him to grant full pardons to all per- 
sons serving terms in prison for /ése majesté, and also for neg- 
lect of military duty and army desertion. About 600 other 
prisoners also had their sentences remitted. Emperor Francis 
Joseph became ruler of Austria on December 2d, 1848, when he 
was eighteen years of age. The monarchy was then crumbling 
under the assaults of revolutionists, and a powerful hand was 
needed to save it. The young Emperor and his advisers proved 
to be equal to the emergency, and in many important crises in 
the years that have followed, Francis Joseph has shown himself 
to be able and humane. The success of his reign is attested by 
the fact that during it the Austro-Hungarian empire has risen 
to a place among the Powers of Europe. 
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=The public school system of the city of New York com- 
prises four borough school boards, empowered to elect fifteen 
; ' ile ad members of a board of 
if ivi i iy q education, who, with the 
: pe a : | chairman of the four 
school boards, make a 
total membership of nine- 
teen. In addition to the 
borough superintendents 
chosen by the school 
boards, the board of edu- 
cation is empowered to 
appoint a city superin- 
tendent of schools for six 
years at such salary as 
the board may fix. This 
system went into opera- 
tion in February of this 
year, but so important 
are the powers of the city 
a superintendent that it 
was not until the 15th of 
March that the board 
made a choice and selected William H. Maxwell, M.A., Ph.D. 
Dr. Maxwell is the son of a Presbyterian minister in Ireland, 
where he was born in 1852, and entered Queen’s University in 
1869. He taught in the Victoria College for women in Belfast, 
and in the Royal Institution, receiving the degree of M.A. in 
1874. Coming to America in 1874, he was engaged on the edito- 
rial staff of the Brooklyn Times, eventually becoming its man- 
aging editor. He found time to deliver lectures in the evening 
high schools of Brooklyn, was elected associate superintendent 
of public instruction, and in 1887 was chosen superintendent. 
He has great executive ability, tact, and power for work. 
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=Great surprise and greater regret were caused to all who 
are interested in Yale University by the arnouncement that 
President Timothy 
Dwight had sent in his 
resignation, to take ef- 
fect at the end of the 
present academic year. 
Very strong influences 
were brought to bear to 
induce him to remain 
with Yale, at least until 
after the celebration of 
its two-hundredth anni- 
versary in 1901, but he 
remained firm in his 
original determination, 
and consequently, at the 
last meeting of the Yale 
corporation, the resigna- 
tion of the president was 
reluctantly accepted. 
His reason for his retire- 
ment is set forth in the 
following extract from his letter of resignation: ‘‘ It has been 
my conviction for many years that it is desirable—alike with 
reference to his own happiness in the later, less active, and more 
restful period of life, and as related to the highest interests of 
the institution—that a person who is placed in the chief admin- 
istrative office in a large university like ours should not con- 
tinue in that position beyond the age of sevent, ” President 
Dwight completed three-score years and ten o. November 
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16th, having been born on that date in 1828 in Norwich, Con- 
necticut. He was graduated from Yale College with the class 
of ’49, and completed his studies in the divinity school in 1853. 
He was licensed to preach in 1855, and after a course of study 
in Europe was elected, in 1858, assistant professor of sacred lit- 
erature in the Yale Divinity School. He became professor in 
the same department in 1861, and held this office until his elec- 
tion to the presidency of Yale in 1886. During the incumbency 
of President Dwight the endowments have been more than 
doubled in amount, the annual income has been increased more 
than 150 per cent., the number of officers and instructors 125 
per cent., the number of students nearly 135 per cent,, and new 
buildings have been erected amounting to $2,000,000 in value. 
These figures are a sufficient testimonial of the eminent success 
of the administration of Dr. Dwight. He is very popular with 
Yale students, and, among his many accomplishments, he pos- 
sesses a geniality and a sense of humor which enables him to 
cope with the keenest men in combats of wit and after-dinner 
speech-making. 

=QOne of the broadest women’s movements this country has 
yet seen has arisen from the National Congress of Mothers, 
which was organized by 
Mrs. Theodore W. Bir- 
ney, of Maryland, in 
1897, and since has met 
in two annual conven- 
tions in Washington, 
D.C. At the last con- 
gress, held in May of 
last year, there were 
represented about 350 
mothers’ clubs, a large 
majority of which were 
founded as a direct re- 
sult of the first mothers’ 
The idea, 
which has had such 
large results, was origi- 
nated by Mrs. Birney. 
She speaks of her aims 
as follows: ‘‘ My ap- 
peal is to all mankind 
and to all womankind to recognize that in the child lies the 
hope of the race, and that the republic’s greatest work is to save 
the children. The study of childhood purifies our own 
consciences, freshens our ideals, increases our aspirations, and 
brings us in touch with the eternal verities as nothing else can.” 
Mrs. Birney was the guest of the New York City Mothers’ Club, 
recently, and those who met her for the first time were much 
impressed with her personal magnetism and her grace, dignity, 
and gentleness of manner. Her address, delivered in a delight- 
fully musical voice, was one of much power and feeling. Its 
general tenor is indicated by the following extract: ‘‘ There is 
an infinity of mother-love, but there is sometimes a want of 
mother-patience and often a lack of mother-knowledge. A 
union of the three would revolutionize mankind.” 
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=The sad and untimely death of Harold Frederic is still a 
matter of inuch discussion in England. In his last illness—he 
died of heart disease, succeeding a slight paralytic stroke—Mr. 
Frederic’s medical attendants were dismissed and his case was 
confided to a Christian Scientist. An inquest was held and the 
coroner’s jury attributed the American novelist’s death to the 
criminal neglect of the Christian Scientist and the lady with 
whom Mr. Frederic lived. She was held responsible as being 
the person in charge of one temporarily irresponsible. The Sat- 
urday Review, for which Mr. Frederic wrote, devotes much 
space to the discussion of this verdict, and his friend, Frank 
Harris, says in that paper that the verdict was idiotic. No one, 
he ciaims, could control Mr. Frederic, who was “ strong-mind- 
ed, obstinate, and self-willed.” Further he says that Frederic 
always maintained that prayer was a safer panacea for human 
suffering than any pill. What Frederic maintained at one time 
or another, those who knew him well will be inclined to think 
did not count for much, for he dearly loved to take any side in 
an argument just for the fun of the thing. But the worst feat- 
ure of the whole business is the sad state of destitution in which 
his family is left. His debts are said to be $10,000 and his assets 
nothing. Already the goods and chattels of his widow have 
been seized and sold. He left two finished books, one of which, 
‘* Gloria Mundi,” has been published. This is reviewed in the 
Saturday by another of Mr. Frederic’s friends, Frank Danby, 
who finds the work rather inferior. He says that if he were to 
write Frederic’s epitaph he should say: ‘‘ He was a big man who 
did small work.” 


=One of the phenomenal successes in the dramatic world is 
that of Miss May Irwin, whose rendering of negro melodies of 





the plantation variety, 
and whose ready wit 
and scintillating bright- 
ness have all given her a 
national reputation 
among theatre-goers. 
Miss Irwin is a Canada 
girl and scored her first 
success with her sister on 
the variety stage. Her 
smile was her fortune, 
and when she first ap- 
peared in legitimate 
drama she met the 
warmest kind of a wel- 
.- {| come. Nor did good 

‘ : | fortune fail her when 
MISS MAY IRWIN. she appeared with her 
Copyright, 1898, by Aimé Dupont. own company at the 
Bijou Theatre, in New York. Her latest play, ‘‘ Kate Kip, 
Buyer,” which is now having a long run, is one of her best, 
and, as usual, the burden of the performance is carried on her 
own shoulders. From the physical standpoint one might not 
pick out Miss Irwin as a stage favorite, but behind the rollick- 
ing jollity and apparent indifference of her acting stands a great 
deal of the hardest kind of work and study. Her laughing face 
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and ever-present smile are the charm of her entertainment, and 
her voice, which finds its best expression in negro melodies, is 
remarkably clear and resonant, so that every word she utters is 
perfectly understood. Miss Irwin insists on keeping her enter- 
tainment entirely free from any suggestion of vulgarity. The 
overworked American loves to laugh and enjoy himself, and 
that is why May Irwin is such a favorite with him. She has 
been fortunate in having for her manager one of the most 
experienced and successful men in the profession, Mr. Rudolph 
Aronson. 


= One of the most vigorous and interesting of the many New- 
Englanders who have come into prominence through their 
stanch Americanism 
and commercial success 
is the Hon. Tilly 
Haynes. What travel- 
ing American does not 
know and love him? 
Mr. Haynes has been a 
conspicuous figure in 
New England commer- 
cial and political life 
for many years. He 
has been a conspicuous 
member of the Repub- 
lican party since its 
birth, and has most use- 
fully served in the Sen- 
ate of Massachusetts 
and in municipal offices 
in the city of Spring- 
field. Mr. Haynes has 
also been closely identi- 
fied with the commercial importance of Springfield. Upon 
assuming the management of the United States Hotel in Bos- 
ton, he raised this property from a deplorable financial condi- 
tion to one of great prosperity. He took control of the Broad- 
way Central Hotel, in New York, with equal success in 1892, 
and is now conducting both houses. Mr. Haynes’s career is an 
illustration of the success that may be achieved through a vigor- 
ous and popular personality, combined with true public spirit 
and progressive business methods. 


HON. TILLY HAYNES. 


=No man connected with the stage at the present time has 
made more people happy, perhaps, than Mr. Charles E, Evans, 
whom every patron of 
amusements remembers 
with particular delight 
in connection with 
Evans & Hoey, in “A 
Parlor Match.” This 
play was presented over 
3,000 times in the princi- 
pal theatres of this coun- 
try, and we doubt not 
that if it were started 
on the road again it 
would have another 
phenomenalrun. After 
the dissolution of the 
partnership between 
Evans & Hoey, in 1894, 
Mr. Evans became pro- 
prietor of the Herald 
Square Theatre, in New 
York, one of the most 
centrally located and now one of the most popular theatres in 
the metropolis. Some of its best plays have been ‘* Arms and 
the Man” and “‘ Napoleon,” by Mr. Evans and Richard Mans- 
field ; Mark Twain’s ‘‘ Puddin’ Head Wilson,” by Mr. Evans 
and Frank Mayo, and ‘*The Heart of Maryland,” in which 
Mrs. Leslie Carter made such a hit throughout an entire season. 
‘¢The Girl from Paris” and ‘* The French Maid,” by Mr. Evans 
and E. E. Rice, had a run of two years. Mr. Evans was born in 
Rochester in 1856, and after leaving the public schools, at the 
age of thirteen, he appeared as Bob the Bootblack in ‘‘ Streets 
of New York,” with Frank Mayoas star. In 1872 he formed a 
partnership with James Niles, playing in the principal variety 
organizations for ten years. Then they combined with Bryant 
and Hoey in the famous “ Niles, Evans, Bryant, and Hoey’s 
Meteors.” Their closing entertainment was a sketch called 
‘*The Book Agent,” and this was the basis of ‘A Parlor 
Match,” which was written by Charles H. Hoyt. Mr. Evans 
has a delightful personality and his successful career pleases his 
numerous friends. 


MR. CHARLES E, EVANS. 


= The business end of Mr. Evans’s Herald Square Theatre is 
in charge of W. D. Mann, who entered the theatre business ten 
years ago, bringing with 
him the advantages of a 
very thorough training 
in the railroad world, 
and he has applied the 
most systematic rules of 
business in the manage- 
ment of his theatrical 
affairs. The theatre is 
run precisely as a mer- 
chant or manufacturer 
would conduct an enter 
prise, with the most care- 
ful attention to details, 
and with tactful con- 
sideration of every prop- 
osition worthy of discus- 
sion. Asarule, theatri- 
cal managers have the 
reputation of being some- 
what careless in the con- 
duct of their business affairs, but Mr. Mann has demonstrated 
the possession of exceptional abilities, and Mr. Evans is fond 
of saying that his success is due as much to the good work of 
his associate as to his own persoval efforts. This is no ordinary 
compliment and it is well deserved. 


W. D. MANN. 
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UNIFORMS AND TYPES OF THE ARMY AND NAVY.—PLATE XII. ROOSEVELT’S ROUGH RIDERS. 


Figure 1 is a splendid type of the Western cowboy volunteer. This cavalry regiment was provided with one uniform only, the ‘‘ Khaki.” The blouse is of 
buff linen drill, fastened in front with five brass buttons, belt and box-plait at back of drill, facings of yellow cloth, four pockets in front, the two upper ones having a 
small box-plait, and each fastened with a brass button. Trousers with re-enforced seats to match. The seams are felled, and have two rows of stitching. Light-brown 
canvas leggings, web-belt for carrying cartridges, campaign hat of gray felt, Krag-Jérgensen rifle, regulation revolver. The dark-blue flannel shirt has turn-down collar 
and two breast-pockets. Gauntlets of light chamois. They were supplied with the military saddle instead of the cowboy saddle here depicted. Figure 2 wears the reg- 
ulation ‘“‘ poncho” of water-proof material. 
Type XIIT., next week, will show the uniforms of a group of troopers. 
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President [IcKinley in the South. 


A RoyaL WELCOME FROM A HOSPITABLE PEOPLE — THE 
PRESIDENT TOUCHES A TENDER CHORD AND THE GREAT 
HxeART OF THE SoutH RESPONDS NOBLY. 


THE peace jubilee held at Atlanta on the 14th and 15th of 
December, by some unforeseen procession of events, was held 
upon a date immediately preceded by the signing of the peace 
treaty at Paris. This made it the first.real peace jubilee, and 
gave it precedence over even the gorgeous panoramic pageants 
which have delighted the citizens of Chicago and Philadelphia. 
In addition to this, President McKinley signalized the occasion 
and made it historic by delivering a most remarkable speech 
before the Legislature of Georgia. 

The President and his distinguished party arrived in Atlanta 
at eleven o’clock Wednesday morning, and the incoming of his 
special train opened the jubilee. The city was adorned with 
flags, with pictures of American heroes, with loopings of ever- 
greens, and all the other appurtenances that are combined to 
express the pride and patriotism of a happy people. The ex- 
citement of the assembled multitude was intense, the enthusiasm 
uncontrolled and unrepressed. Never, since the return of the 
triumphant soldiers from the Mexican War, have the Southern 
States known such a season of rejoicing. Two hours later the 
President, escorted by eminent citizens, entered the State capi- 
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PRESIDENT MCKINLEY’S ARRIVAL AT THE REVIEWING-STAND IN ATLANTA, 


tol. The Presidential guns boomed and the crowds cheered. 


No one had a premonition of what was coming, but the interest 
soon grew intense. President McKinley closed his peroration as 


follows : 

A nation which cares for its disabled soldiers, as we have always 
done, will never lack defenders. The national cemeteries for those 
who fell in battle are proof that the dead, as well as the living, have 
our love. Whatan army of silent sentinels we have, and with what 
loving care their graves are kept! Every soldier's grave made during 
our unfortunate Civil War is a tribute to American valor. 

And while when those graves were made we differed widely about 
the future of this government, these differences were long ago set- 
tled by the arbitrament of arms—and the time has now come, in the 
evolution of sentiment and feeling, under the providence of God, when, 
in the spirit of fraternity, we should share with you in the care of the 
graves of the Confederate soldiers. 

The cordial feeling now happily existing between the North and 
South prompts this gracious act, and if it needed further justification, 
it is found in the gallant loyalty to the Union and the flag so conspicu- 
ously shown in the year just passed by the sons and grandsons of these 
heroic dead. 

What a glorious future awaits us if unitedly, wisely, and bravely we 
face the new problems now pressing upon us, determined to solve them 
“or right and Damebity ! 


The effect of such remarks, coming from a Republican Pres- 
ident of the United States—once a Federal officer in the Civil 
War—can be imagined, but it cannot be realizéd, except - by 
those who witnessed it. The listeners were swept off their 
mental footing for a moment, and then burst into applause, 
in which tears were mingled. 


‘*We are making history to-day,” said one of the wise men 
of the assembly, Colonel Bell, of Forsythe. ‘‘ A new leaf is being 
turned.” An old Confederate veteran, now a legislator, who 
had pressed forward, hanging on every word, buried his face 
in his arms, supported by the railing, and burst into tears, while 
the cheers rang forth. Thus in his opening remarks, at the be- 
ginning of the jubilee, the President won the heart of the entire 
South. No other man has ever been so cheered by the people of 
that city. 

At three o’clock of the same day the prettiest event of the 
festivities occurred. It was the floral parade, planned and di- 
rected by Mrs. William H. Kiser, one of the most beautiful 
young matrons of the South. A hundred carriages, adorned 
with flowers, passed in proud procession through the streets. 
The decorations of the equipages were ingenious and beautiful. 
Roses, lilies, violets, orchids, and all the wealth of the floral 
world lent fragrance and beauty to the smart traps bearing the 
society people of the city in gay parade. The President and 
his party viewed the parade from a grand-stand. 

The great feature of the second day was the civic and mili- 
tary parade, embracing 20,000 persons. Their destination was 
the auditorium at Exposition Park. The President’s party 
headed the pageant, escorted by the Third New Jersey and the 
Fifteenth Pennsylvania regiments, under the command of Brig- 





adier-General William C'. Oates, and as they swung into Peach- 
tree Street, under the jubilee arch crowned with a picture of 
Washington, the crowd lost its head. A roar of welcome de- 
noted the coming of General “‘ Joe” Wheeler and his cavalry. 
Arriving at the grand-stand the President mounted it to review 
the troops. He was accompanied by the members of the Cabi- 
net, the Governor of Georgia, Lieutenant Hobson, and other 
distinguished men. Peachtree Street was lined with thousands 
of school children cheering and waving tiny flags. The chil- 
dren of Atlanta bave never assembled en masse to honor a 
guest of the city before, except on the occasion of Jefferson 
Davis's last tour. 

The speeches at the auditorium were listened to by cheering 
crowds, and the President’s remarks were applauded to the echo, 
The jubilee banquet, the final function, occurred Thursday 
evening, at the Kimball House. 

The spirit of jubilee was not confined to Atlanta alone, but 
spread through the entire South, and the President’s visit to 
Tuskegee, Alabama, to Savannah, Georgia, and to Montgomery, 
Alabama, the first capital of the Confederacy, constituted one 
continuous ovation, and we last hear of him, not only praising 
the Southern soldiers, but as actually wearing a Confederate 
badge. Surely, old things are passed away and “all things have 
become new.” CORINNE STocKER Horton, 








What I Saw in the War: 
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No. 7.—TRUE HEROISM IN THE 


HOW THE SOLDIERS TOOK THE DISCOURAGING INTERVALS BETWEEN FIGHTING—CHAFED UNDER THE RESTRAINT—WANTED TO RUSH THE 
ENEMY’S LINES—DARING JOKE OF TWO THIRD UNITED STATES INFANTRY MEN—THE SOLDIERS’ SHOWER-BATH—‘* A HOT TIME IN 
THE OLD TOWN TO-NIGHT” THE FAVORITE SONG—BAND CONCERTS DURING THE PEACEFUL MOMENTS—FOREIGN 


CONSULS’ WORK IN NEGOTIATING PEACE, 


By James F. J. ARCHIBALD, SPECIAL WAR CORRESPONDENT OF ‘‘ LESLIE’S WEEKLY.” 


On July 3d there began a series of truces, of greater or less 
length, that lasted until the surrender, and these proved very 
tiresome to the men as they lay in the trenches, drenched by the 
daily fains and burned by the terrible tropical sun, the rays of 
which penetrated every shelter that might be raised,—although 
shelter of any sort was exceedingly scarce7and for the most 
part the men were compelled to live in the open trenches, and 
in many cases without even blankets, as their blanket-rolls had 
been abandoned when they went into action, and had been car- 
ried away by any one who happened to want them. 

These truces were very wearing, as the interval between the 
fighting was not spent in resting, but in improving our fortifi- 
cations.’ It is generally supposed that a truce demands that all 
operations cease, but for the armies before and in Santiago it 
had no such meaning. Both sides worked with all their might 
to improve their defenses. One day we watched the Spaniards 
placing a battery away up in the hills to our extreme left, and 
so close that the men could have easily embarrassed them with 
a small-arms fire, but as the truce was on no one could fire a 
shot. 

During the first truce the men buried tbe bodies of their 
comrades who had fallen in the assault and had been left un- 
cared for because the living needed attention, but when the 
truce was ordered, the first thing done was to pay the last hon- 
ors to the dead: ‘Three volleys” were not fired, as in the pres- 
ence of the enemy this ceremony is omitted lest the reports 
should cause embarrassment to the command, but the clear 
notes of ‘‘ taps” were beard many times as they laid the poor 
fellows to their rest. The burials were very hurried, for no one 
knew at what moment the hostilities would re-commence. 

In the road to the front, just beyond the ‘ bloody bend,” 
there were two graves that had been made when the road was 
merely a narrow path, but as the troops, wagons, and artillery 
passed and the road widened out, the graves were in the very 
centre of the road, covered with brush and marked with a 
roughly -carved board, and respected by the thousands who 
passed. A few days later a terrific rain-storm flooded the road 
and washed away the board, so that in the next few hours the 
teams and men tramped over the spot and obliterated forever 
all traces of the resting-place of the two heroes. 

Many of those who attended to the burial of their comrades 
anticipated something of this sort, and were careful to mark 
the spot by measurements relative to some tree or rock, and 
keep a record, and in one case an officer who was in command 
of a burial squad made three copies of these memoranda and 
gave them to different officers, so that in case he was killed the 
record would not be lost. It was always necessary to leave our 
names and addresses of relatives with two or three different 
ones, and in many instances the soldiers wrote a ‘last letter” 
and carried it with them all the time. The value of this pre- 
caution was well illustrated in the cases of the Spanish dead, 
for when our men buried those found in the trenches and 
block-houses they tried to find the names, but few of the enemy 
had any paper to reveal their identity. 

During the truces the men would sit along the embankment 
in front of the trenches, when they had no work to do, and 
watch the enemy within a few hundred feet of some parts of 
the line. Around on the left the opposing forces were so near 
each other that one did not need the aid of glasses to distinguish 
all the minor detail. While watching the enemy through my 
glasses, an exceptionally powerful pair, a corporal of the Third 
Infantry accosted me with the request that I allow him a ‘‘ peep 
at ’em through those things.” I handed the glasses to him and 
as he finally adjusted the focus and took a long look, he shook 
his head and remarked, ‘I don’t like them, ’cause they look 
so close they skeer me”; and then he handed the glasses to a 
comrade, and at the same time called out to those near by, 
‘* Watch him run when he looks through ’em.” Then one after 
another would crowd around, asking for ‘‘ just one peep at the 
dagos,” and it was fully half an hour before I got the glasses 
back. 

There was a little stream of very good water down the 
ravine between the trenches on the extreme left, and as the 
water supply was a considerable distance in the rear, one of the 
Third Infantry men conceived the idea of going down between 
the lines and filling his canteen, although at that point the 
stream ran very much nearer the Spanish lines, and in fact it 
ran directly under their works. An inviting wagon-road, that 
had never been used since the enemy had retreated to their 
present position, led directly down to the stream, and so this 
soldier, tired of the inactivity of the truce, decided that he 
would have some of that water. He ‘‘ dared” a comrade to go 
with him, and, slinging their canteens over their shoulders, off 
they went. In an instant there was a commotion in the Spanish 
lines as they saw these two men saunter down the road as calm- 
ly as if there was not a Spaniard within miles. They motioned 
for them to go back, and suggested by their motions that unless 
they were obeyed they would open fire. But the two men saun- 
tered on, answering their gesticulations as though they were but 
friendly salutes, and when they reached the stream they com- 
menced to wash, a privilege denied them in our lines, at the 
same time laughingly motioning the whole line in our trenches 
to “‘come on.” Allof our men were watching them, and they 
appeared to enjoy it so much th it I think there would have been 
a general rush had not the officers forbidden it. The enemy 
watched them as they made their toilet and filled their canteens, 
and, finally, as they started to return, they called out a friendly 
“ adios,” waving their hats at the same time, and the Spaniards 
returned the salute, evidently enjoying the daring spirit dis- 
played by the men. 


When they came back into the trenches they were repri- 
manded by their company commander, but as they turned away 
one of them said to a friend, ‘‘I’d get jacked up a dozen times 
a day if I could get a wash like I had down there.” The great- 
est hardship of the life in the trenches was the total absence of 
a chance to wash. The American soldier can go without food, 
he can sleep without blankets or shelter, and could, if necessary, 
fight without ammunition, but he cannot get along without 
tobacco anda bath. It was an amusing sight to see the men 
and officers, from the generals down, taking their afternoon 
shower whenever there was a truce on. In that country one 
can see the rain coming for some time before it arrives, and as 
soon as it becomes evident that there is to be a shower all hands 
strip and roll their clothes up in their rubber “‘ ponchos” and 
wait for the rain. When it does rain there it simply drops the 
entire contents of the clouds at once, so all along the line of 
trenches, when a truce was on, thousands of men took their 
shower-bath, and then ‘‘ stood around ” in lieu of a towel. These 
terrific storms filled the trenches knee-deep with cold, muddy 
water, and during the truce the men could sleep out on the high 
ground, but while there was a possibility of an attack they 
were compelled to stand in this water and in the mud after the 
water had run off ; and as these rains came nearly every after- 
noon, life in the trenches was not agreeable ; but the men did 
not complain, and during the truces, when every afternoon the 
regimental bands would play a few of the national airs and 
some of the popular ‘‘ coon” songs, the men would invariably 
cheer as happily as though at home on a summer outing. 

Some of the regimental commanders thought it best to take 
the instruments away from the band, and either arm them or 
make them litter-bearers, but happily many commanders were 
far-sighted enough to see that the men would need music far 
more than they would the help of the band-men in any other 
capacity. There was no time when the men actually needed 
music as they did during the period of truces, for when the 
fighting would cease and the excitement of the work would die 
out, it was then that the men would think, and it was then, if 
ever, that their spirits would droop. No matter how wet and 
cold they were, whenever the ‘* wind-jammers unlimbered,” their 
spirits would rise immediately and in an instant they would be 
singing in the chorus. The men of the regiments that had left 
their instruments behind on the transports would crowd to the 
end of their line, as near the music as possible. 

‘* There'll Be a Hot Time in the Old Town To-night” proved 
to be a perfect battle tune, and the men were never too tired or 
too hungry to stand up and yell themselves hoarse over the song. 
It was the marching song, it was the song of the trenches, and 
it was played at the flag-raising in Santiago. I honestly think 
that that piece of music did more to keep the men well than all 
the quinine given out, and the author should have a monument 
erected to perpetuate his memory. All it needs now is for some 
one to write some good, rousing patriotic words that will make 
it a national air. 

When the music to be played was left to the band leaders it 
was positively amusing to note the selections they would choose. 
The leaders are nearly all Germans, and skilled, true musicians, 
and consequently it is, to them, almost sacrilegious to play 
‘‘coon songs,” or, in fact, any of the popular airs of the day 
that the men like. They even object to Sousa’s marches, and 
call them “ tricky music,” and it was only‘a short time ago that 
a bandmaster in Washington was put in arrest for refusing to 
play those popular marches. One afternoon on the transport 
the band played a rousing negro march, and every one on board 
insisted upon its repetition by continued applause, but the lead- 
er was indignant, and would not play until ordered to do so by 
the commanding officer. I remember one particularly cheer- 
less, wet afternoon that we were sitting in the trenches, when 
one of the bands played several selections of Chopin,. Wagner, 
Beethoven, and others of the old masters, until all the men were 
in the most doleful spirits. Here, where death and suffering 
were everywhere, they sounded like dirges. Finally the colonel 
sent word to the leader to play ‘‘ There’ll be a hot time,” and in 
a second all the men were on their feet, singing as happily as 
could be. 

The afternoon concerts always ended with the national 
hymn, ‘‘ The Star-spangled Banner,” and until one has heard 
that grand anthem where it means so much he cannot appreci- 
ate its sentiment. We all love the hymn, but until we hear its 
strains on the field strewn with the bodies of men and saturat- 
ed with their blood we cannot have the slightest conception of 
how the heart responds to its music. All along that long line 
of works the men would slowly and reverently pull themselves 
to their feet and stand with bowed heads uncovered until the 
last strain had floated away across the valley toward the ene- 
my’s stronghold. 

We often used to remark that we wondered what the Span- 
iards thought of our concerts, for they could hear the music 
distinctly, and one day in Santiago, after the surrender, a 
Spanish officer spoke of it. ‘‘ Your men seem to enjoy fight- 
ing,” he said, ‘‘ and that music in your trenches did as much to 
make our men homesick and down-hearted as it did to make 
your men happy.” F 

When the white flag floated over the trenches the men fret- 
ted and worried under the restraint, and speculated upon the 
possibility of an attack as though it were to be a little pleasure 
party. They took these peaceful intervals as personal reflec- 
tions upon their ability to drive the enemy out of his strong- 
hold, for they well knew that they could take those trenches 
with a rush, just as they had those at El Caney, San Juan, and 
La Guasimas, and the men did not stop to figure on the loss. 


They only knew that they had the Spaniards in their last trench, 
and they did not like the idea of waiting. 

It was not only the Spaniards that called the truce, but the 
representatives of the foreign countries often interceded with 
the commanders of the opposing forces to come to some agree- 
ment, and it was undoubtedly through their efforts that the 
enemy finally surrendered. It seems almost incredible that the 
men of the line should not welcome these intermissions, but they 
chafed under the restraint, and a cheer would go up every time 
the orders came for the white flag to come down and the firing 
tocommence. That long line of fighting men had tasted blood 
and only one thing would satisfy them, and that was to take 
that city in true American style—with a rush and a yell. 


A Century of Expansion. 


How THE UNITED States Has GRrowN—OorR SPANISH COL- 
ONIES VERY SMALL AS COMPARED WITH OTHER AC- 
QUISITIONS. 

NOTWITHSTANDING the excitement of the anti-expansionists 
over the United States’ alleged departure from her traditions 
in her new acquisitions of territory, figures show that the ex- 
pansion of 1898 is very small compared to that of some other 
years in our history. 

Allof the territory acquired in the Pacific Ocean and the West 
Indies is, in fact, less than one-twentieth of the total additions 
to our domains during the last hundred years. Porto Rico is 
just a little smaller than Connecticut, and the Hawaiian Islands 
a little smaller than New Jersey. The Philippines are about as 
large as New York Stateand New England ; the largest of them, 
Luzon, upon which Manila is situated, has an area nearly equal 
to that of Ohio. All of the new dependencies, including Cuba, 
have a combined territory about as large as New England, New 
York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, or an area of about 
171,000 square miles. 

But the’ government acquired 1,171,931 square miles of ter- 
ritory by the purchase of Louisiana in 1803, and the total ex- 
pansion since the original thirteen States ratified the Consti- 
tution is nearly 3,000,000 square miles. It is interesting to note 
in some detail this expansion, which has carried in a hundred 
years the longitudinal centre of the United States from Pennsy]- 
vania nearly six thousand miles to the west, into the vicinity of 
the Sandwich Islands. 

When George Washington was elected President of the Unit- 
ed States, in 1789, the western boundary of the new nation was 
the Mississippi River. The vast tracts beyond the river had 
originally been owned by Spain, but France, through Napoleon 
Bonaparte, had appropriated much of this land. Napoleon felt, 
however, that he was unable to adequately protect it, and there- 
fore offered it for sale to the United States for $15,000,000. The 
territory reached from the Gulf of Mexico to the British posses- 
sions, and included a whole or part of what are now the States 
of Arkansas, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, Oregon, Colorado, the Dakotas, Wyoming, Idaho, 
Montana, Washington, and Indian Territory. The $15,000,000, 
which now seems so amazingly small for so vast a territory, was 
paid to the French government, and the American flag was 
raised in New Orleans on December 20th, 1803, during the first 
term, as President, of Thomas Jefferson. This acquisition more 
than doubled the territory of the United States. 

The next movement in the direction of expansion was made 
during the administration of James Monroe, in 1819, when a 
treaty was concluded between the United States and Spain 
whereby Florida was ceded to us. Spain was very reluctant to 
give up “the land of flowers,” and did not ratify the treaty 
made by her representatives until 1821. In that year General 
Jackson was appointed Governor of the Territory, and finally 
subdued the warlike Seminole Indians, opening the way to the 
extensive immigration which followed. Florida became a State 
in 1845. 

As part compensation for Florida the United States surren- 
dered to the Spanish government an indefinite claim which 
she had on Texas. But when Mexico successfully revolted 
against Spain, Texas became a part of the Mexican republic. 
She in turn revolted from Mexico, and, defeating the Mexican 
army, became an independent republic in 1835. Then the proj- 
ect of the annexation of Texas came prominently before the 
people of the United States. The North opposed it, on the 
ground that it would widen the area of slavery, but there were 
very strong influences in its favor, and in 1845 Texas became 
one of the United States. 

This acquisition of territory led to a greater one from Mex- 
ico in 1848. The western boundary of Texas was somewhat 
vague when she came into the Union in 1845. General Taylor, 
the American commander in Texas, was directed by President 
Polk to take possession of a strip of territory that wasin dis- 
pute. Conflicts followed with Mexican troops. Congress de- 
clared war in 1846, and in 1848 the army of Mexico was disas- 
trously defeated by Generals Taylor and Scott. In the same 
year, 1848, a treaty was made by which Mexico ceded to the 
United States the territory which now comprises California, 
Utah, Arizona, and New Mexico. This government paid Mex- 
ico $15,000,000 and assumed a $3,000,000 debt of Mexico to 
American citizens. In 1853 a part of the boundary line was 
again changed, and the United States gained 45,535 square miles 
more of territory. This acquisition is known as the Gadsden 
Purchase. 

There was no more expansion until 1867, when Alaska was 
purchased from Russia for $7,200,000. The addition of this 
vast tract of land, covering an area of 514,700 square miles and 
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reaching west to Behring Strait, moved the longitudinal centre 
of the United States to the vicinity of San Francisco. The an- 
nexation of the Sandwich Islands last summer was a further 
movement westward, and now the acquisition of the Philippines 
gives the United States possessions 4,000 miles west of the east- 
ern limits of Siberia and almost as near the continent of Asia as 
Japan. The West has reached across the Pacific Ocean and met 
the East. The 8,000,000 population of the Philippines are most- 
ly Orientals ; the inhabitants of the Sulus, Carolines, and La- 
drones are chiefly barbarians ; only twenty-five per cent. of the 
90,000 population of Hawaii are white. Sixty per cent. of the 
1,000,000 inhabitants of Porto Rico are white, and of the 1,500,- 
000 people in Cuba sixty-five per cent. are of white races. 
These facts indicate the great number and variety of dark- 
skinned peoples now subject to the government and civilization 
of the United States. What is to be done with them, and how 
they will be assimilated, will undoubtedly long remain one of 
the great problems of this government, but it is also undoubtedly 
true that a successful solution will eventually be found. 


The Foot-ball Heroes. 


Have you heard of the Poes of 
Princeton, 
The brothers of foot-ball fame, 
Who play for the Tiger eleven 
As if life were at stake on the 
game ? 
Well, they are the kind of young- 
sters, 
These combative, keen - eyed 
Poes, 
That your Uncle Samuel ties to 
When he goes after bigger 
foes. 


Edgar, and John, and Nelson, 
And Arthur, the Mercury-toes, 
Whoee ten-second sprint beat the 
Eli's, 
Are only a few of the Poes. 
Some day there'll be an eleven 
All Poes, in the orange and 
black, 
As fine on their feet as the poet 
‘Who was named for them some 
years back. 


Princeton, and Yale, und Har- 
vard, 
And every brave college team 
From the hills of old New Eng- 
land 
To the soft Suwanee’s stream, 
Here’s to your brawn and sinew. 
To your hearts so stout and 
true. 
Oh, where would our Deweys and Roosevelts be 
If they tried to tackle you ? 





ARTHUR POE. 
Photograph by Pach Brothers. 


The Astors inherit houses, 
The Vanderbilts rails and cars, 

The Bayards went in for statesmanship, 
The Caprons for stripes and stars. 
Rose-leaves and diamonds the portions 

Of some from their cradles be, 
But as for the Poes, a foot-ball 
Hangs from their family tree. 


And they are but shining examples 
Of the lads we all love and admire, 
Ready with muscles of iron 
For the scrimmage of blood and fire ; 
Ready to tackle the foeman 
Alike upon land and on sea, 
Columbia, these are thy jewels, 
Thy heroes of battles to be! 
JoHN Pau Bocock. 


The Panama Canal. 


Its COMPLETION WITHIN TEN YEARS IS Now LOOKED 
FORWARD To. 


THE two views of the Panama Canal given in this number 
are reproductions from recent photographs. The first picture 
shows the appearance of the completed portion of the canal 
west of Colon, the Atlantic terminus. Fourteen miles of the 
canal have been excavated on the Atlantic slope to the full 
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VIEW OF THE LINE OF THE PANAMA CANAL IN THE CULEBRA 
CUT, WHICH PIFRCES THE WATERSHED DIVIDE — 
OF THE ISTHMUS. 


width and depth, and are now navigable, and three miles have 
been completed on the Pacific side. A great deal of excava- 
tion has also been done on the central portions of the 
canal, and the second picture shows the present appearance 
of the great cut at Culebra, through the ridge which forms 
the watershed divide between the two oceans. It will be seen 
that this ridge has already been pierced, and that the work 
of excavating the canal bed to the required depth is going 
on actively. A large commission of engineers of interna- 
tional reputation has recently examined the line of the canal 
and has reported that two-fifths of the work is already finished, 
and that the additional cost of opening the canal to navigation 
will not exceed $100,000,000. 

The Panama Canal is now in the hands of a new corporation, 
entitled the New Panama Canal Company, composed of some 
of the strongest men in the financial circles of France. The 
company has raised fresh capital and announces that it can 
command the resources necessary for completing the canal. 
The French court which liquidated the affairs of the old de 
Lesseps company turned over to the new company the partially 
completed canal and all the apparatus used for its excavation. 
This property has been appraised, by a board of appraisers ap- 





VIEW OF THE COMPLETED SECTION OF THE PANAMA CANAL WEST OF COLON—SEVENTEEN 
MILES OF THE FORTY-SIX MILES OF THE CANAL HAVE BEEN FULLY EXCAVATED. 


pointed by the French court, at $100,000,000. For the past four 
years the new company has employed continuously upon the 
work from 1,500 to 4,000 men, and the work of construction is 
now actively progressing. The Panama Canal route is forty- 
six miles long from sea to sea. 

The report of the international technical commission, which 
is just completed, is one of the most valuable engineering doc- 
uments ever prepared. The engineers composing this commis- 
sion are among the most eminent in their profession. They 
have been selected from engineers of Russia, Germany, Eng- 
land, France, and America. The chief engineer of the Man- 
chester Canal in England and the engineer of the Kiel Canal in 
Germany were members of this commission. General Henry 
L. Abbot, of the United States Army, retired, and A. Fteley, 
chief engineer of the Croton Aqueduct Commission, were the 
American engineers on the board. 

The final plans provide for a canal with locks, instead of a 
sea-level canal as proposed by de Lesseps, but the commission 
states that it is feasible to construct a sea-level canal at any 
time in the future, provided it is deemed desirable to incur the 
additional expense. The present managers of the company are 
proceeding with their work, and claim to be able to complete it 
within ten years. 


Brave Lucien Young ! 


Tue Story or His HEROISM WHEN THE ILL-FATED ‘‘ HURON” 
Was Lost at SEA—THE OFFICER WITH AN EXCEPTION- 
ALLY Fine RECORD WHO DEFEATED A WHOLE SPANISH 

@ FLOTILLA. 


THE arrival of the gun-boat Hist at Manzanillo, on October 
28th, created much excitement at that port, crowds gathering 
at the wharf to see its intrepid young commander, Lieuten- 
ant Lucien Young, who, with Lieutenants Holm and Jungen, 
respectively of the Hornet and Wampatuck, defeated a whole 
flotilla of Spanish gun-boats at Manzanillo, on the 1st of July. 
The population of that place'look upon Young as a hero and a 
terror, who ought long since to have been made an admiral. 
For it was he who drove the people of Manzanillo, in spite of the 
Spanish shore batteries, to hide in the mountains. 

Commodore Schley’s brilliant victory on July 3d so com- 
pletely absorbed the attention of the American public that 
minor incidents of valor of the same date were temporarily over- 
looked. The report of the battle in the harbor of Manzanillo 
says that three small vessels belonging to the Mosquito fleet, viz., 
the Hornet, the Hist, and the Wampatuck, were sent into this 
harbor to destroy four Spanish gun-boats located there. Instead 
of four, there were nine vessels in the harbor, including a cruiser 
anda torpedo-boat, and these were re-enforced by a heavy battery 
of field artillery on shore. However, the three little American 
vessels engaged the enemy in a fight for two hours, sunk one of 
the Spanish gun-boats and a pontoon, disabled the torpedo-boat, 
and damaged several of the other vessels. At last the Hornet 
was disabled and the trio was compelled to retire. Not a single 
American was wounded. A few hours later, on the same day, 
the Hist (which is only a c:nverted yacht of less than 300 tons 
burden) determined to win further renown. Entering another 
Cuban bay she attacked and sunk a second gun-boatand subjected 
a Spanish troop-ship to a lively chase. 

Lieutenant Lucien Young was born in Lexington, Kentucky, 
in 1852, and entered the naval academy as a midshipman in 
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1869. His first service was on board the Alaska, which was 
sent immediately after being fitted out to join the European 
squadron. During the ocean voyage Lieutenant Young per- 
formed an act of extraordinary heroism which won him letters 
of commendation, not only from the captain of the Alaska, but 
from the admiral in command of the European squadron, and 
from the Secretary of the Navy. Whenit became knownin the 
United States that Midshipman Young had jumped into the sea 
while the ship was under way, to rescue a sailor who had been 
knocked overboard, the New York Benevolent and Life-saving 
Institution awarded him a gold medal of the first class, while 
the Massachusetts Humane Society presented him with a framed 
certificate. Returning from abroad in 1875, he was regularly 
promoted to the grade of ensign and ordered to the Powhatan, 
of the North Atlantic squadron, but was soon after assigned to 
duty on board the ill-fated sloop-of-war Huron, which, at mid- 
night on November 24th, 1877, was wrecked at Nag’s Head, North 
Carolina. The naval court of inquiry censured Captain Ryan’s 
seamanship for confidently approaching too near the coast in 
thick weather, but as the unhappy commander of the vessel paid 
the forfeit of his carelessness with his life, the voice of blame 
was silenced by that of commiseration. 

If fearless adherence to duty 
can alleviate the horrors of a 
tragedy, the conduct of both 
officers and men upon this try- 
ing occasion furnished abun- 
dant alleviation. From the mo- 
ment of her grounding till day- 
break, through six hours of 
agonized suspense, with the 
waves breaking furiously over 
her deck, the noble diseipline 
of a man-of-war was maintain- 
ed on board, and death was 
looked calmly in the face. As 
the vessel lay pounding upon a 
sand-bar only 300 yards from 
shore, help was momentarily 
expected from the life-saving 
stations. Between forty and 
fifty of the Huron’s list of 1382 
souls worked their way forward 
amid the crashing of the poop 
deck and the upper part of the 
light works on the port side, the 
vessel lying at an angle of 
nearly forty-five degrees, and 
succeeded in climbing on to 
the top-gallant forecastle. 
Some few had secured blankets 
as a protection against the bitter cold. 

Hour after hour passed, yet no assistance came. The ship 
was sinking and the tide was rising. Many of the men had 
been washed out of the rigging. Captain Ryan had fallen be- 
tween the ship and the launch and, receiving a stunning blow, 
had sunk into a watery grave. In tbe last extremity Ensign 
Young determined to go with a line to the land, which he im- 
agined that he saw in the far distance. As a matter of fact, 
the beach was much closer than he supposed, for through the 
deceiving fog it was mistaken for smooth water inside the 
breakers, 

In his self-sacrificing project Young was assisted only by 
Seaman Antoine Williams, most of their comrades being too 
weak to lend a hand. The balsa was cleared and in it the two 
men started for the shore, when it suddenly capsized, nearly 
drowning them both. Regaining the balsa they began pushing 
it forward while they swam. Lured by the sight of what they 
believed to be the masts of fishing-smmacks, but which turned out 
to be telegraph-poles, they struggled on, when unexpectedly 
they felt themselves strike bottom and realized that they were 
once more on terra firma. Their first act was to pull out two 
men who were struggling in the surf ; then they hurried to a 
neighboring shed, where a cluster of fishermen were collected 
gazing blankly at the wreck. In reply to Young’s eager inquiry 
as to why they did not get out the life-boat, the fishermen an- 
swered that they had seen the first signals of distress, but the 
government life-saving station was locked because the ‘‘active 
season” for surfmen had not arrived, and they dared not break 
the boat-house open. 

‘Come with me; / will break it open,” Young hotly ex- 
claimed, in reproof of their timidity, and himself, barefooted, 
bruised and sore, led the way to the station, four miles off. By 
dint of alternate running and walking the house was reached 
and broken open, the mortar and other life-saving apparatus 
taken out, and a team engaged to carry them to the beach. 
When within a quarter of a mile of the spot opposite the wreck, 
Young saw her last mast go over and knew that it was too late. 
The beach was faithfully patrolled to assist any survivors. 
Thirty seamen and four officers came ashore, most of whom 
floated on fragments of wreckage, while some had on life-belts. 
About sixty-two bodies were recovered. Young was the recip- 
ient of a letter of thanks from the Secretary of the Navy, and 
of a gold medal from the United States Life-saving Service, 
while the State of Kentucky, by special resolutions, made him 
an honorary member of its Legislature and presented him with 
a gold-hilted sword. 

Upon the recommendation of the President he was advanced 
thirty numbers by Congress, which promoted him to the grade 
of master. The following year he was sent incharge of a squad 
of men to attend the Universal Exposition at Paris. On return- 
ing from this duty he served on board the Portsmouth, in the 
training squadron, and subsequently acted as naval aid to the 
Secretary of the Navy. In 1882 he served successively on the 
monitor Montauk and on the training-ship Minnesota. In 1883 
he acted as executive officer of the Onward, in the Pacific 
squadron, and, having been transferred to the Shenandoah 
in 1884, took part in the landing at Panama to protect American 
interests. He has also been engaged in torpedo service at New- 
port, and has served at the naval war college, in the Bureau 
of Navigation, in the office of naval war records, and recently 
on board the Detroit. He attained the rank of lieutenant in 
1884. JOANNA NICHOLLS KYLE. 
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‘*HURRAH FOR MY NOBLE’ SHIPS AND BRAVE TARS, 


WHO HAVE ADDED A COLONIAL EMPIRE TO THE AMERICAN UNION!” 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES IN 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS TO THOSE WHO THINK OF SEEKING THEIR FORTUNES IN CUBA, PORTO RICO, AND HAVANA—TIMELY WORDS OF ADMONITION 
AND ADVICE—THOSE WHO GO SHOULD BE WELL PROVIDED WITH FUNDS—CAPITAL CAN FIND PROFITABLE INVESTMENT—VARIOUS OCCU- 
PATIONS IN WHICH OPPORTUNITIES TO AMERICANS MAY OPEN—VALUE OF A KNOWLEDGE OF THE SPANISH LANGUAGE, 


Your Chances in Cuba.—No. 1. 


Ir You Go You Must Have Mongy—To Go wirnovt It 
Is LikE SEEKING DEatH—WuatT It Costs To Go—A 
KNOWLEDGE OF SPANISH OF GREAT IMPORTANCE — 
CHANCES FOR WOMEN—BANKS, HOTELS, AND RAILROADS 
NEEDED—A REAL-ESTATE BARGAIN-COUNTER— POVERTY 
AT Its Worst, aNnD AWFUL BEGGARY. 


By GILson WILLETs. 


THE steamer anchored in midstream near the remains of the 
murdered Maine. The usual fleet of lotas, or small boats, 
swarmed around ready to take us ashore. Mrs. Admiral Samp- 
son was aboard. A steam-launch flying the stars and stripes 
came alongside, and the admiral himself, in a cut-away coat 
and a derby hat, came up the boarding-steps. He looked any- 
thing but a ruddy sea-captain. His face was as white as his 
linen. Two weeks of dueling with Spanish diplomacy in Ha- 
vana had broken his health more than two months of actual 


ADMIRAL SAMPSON. 


NEW COLONIES. 


warfare at sea. His kindly brown eyes glowed with fever. He 
seemed sad as well as ill. An imbecile passenger handed him a 
New York newspaper containing spread-heads to the effect that 
Admiral Sampson was possibly to blame for the army’s hard- 
ships before Santiago. The admiral merely glanced at the 
cruel words and threw the paper aside. Then he kissed his 
wife. ‘“‘I must hurry,” he said ; ‘there is to be a joint ses- 
sion of the evacuation commissioners to-night. There will be 
important news.” 

That evening I went to the palace, where the commissioners 
from the two countries were to hold the joint session. Some 
important point in the negotiations was about to be decided. 
The corridors and court-yard were thronged. Some of us were 
permitted to see a few of the rooms soon to be occupied by 
American officials. In the largest apartment was a carved 
chair on a small, raised platform. This was the throne.» Once 
in the throne-room we looked around in amazement for means 
of exit. We could see none. The secret doors were so arranged 
that they seemed a part of the walls. They opened as by magic, 
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from panels. We wondered if any of them led to underground 
chambers of horrors. Whoever comes to occupy this palace as 
American Governor-General will find a fully-equipped Amer 
ican bath-room—the only one in Cuba. In one of the palace’s 
wide corridors there is a collection of weapons which, if not 
turned into cash before the Americans take possession, will 
form one of the most interesting trophies of the war. Here are 
various swords, machetes, and rifles used by the Spanish at all 
Here, also, are knives and stilettos and Damascus blades 
Here, too, are three rifles 


times. 
with jeweled hilts of great value. 





A RAILROAD TRAIN IN CUBA, 


that were cut squarely in half, each by a single blow of a Cuban 
machete. 

Of a sudden there was a hubbub below. 
commissioners was over, having lasted only ten minutes. It 
was at this meeting that Sampson said : ‘‘ New Year’s Day, the 
Spanish evacuation completed or not, the United States takes 
possession of Cuba.” Also at this meeting, at which a date was 
fixed that will become known in Cuba’s history as Evacuation 
day, an amusing incident occurred. On a table in the centre 


The meeting of the 


of the council chamber a huge map of Cuba lay outspread. An 
American army officer, entering the room before the arrival of 
the commissioners, carelessly laid his sword on the table and on 
the map in such a way that the weapon covered Cuba from end 
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O'REILLY STREET—TYPICAL NARROW BUSINESS STREET IN HAVANA, 








A PUOK-QUARTER IN THE OUTSKIKTS OF HAVANA 


to end. 
moved the sword so that it covered only the Santiago end of the 


Instantly a Spanish army officer, as if by accident, 


island. 

The next day one heard everywhere the words ‘*‘ New Year's 
Day!” Cubans practically danced the two-step all over the 
city. The Spanish Tommy Atkins rejoiced because it was def 
initely settled that he would see home and country very soon 
The Spanish officers, however, were not so gay 
tunities for theft, grand and petty, were to be ended sooner 
than they had hoped. I stopped at a casa de gambia, one 
of the numerous stalls where money is changed. For a five- 
dollar United States bank note I was given only seven dollars 
in Spanish silver. ‘‘ Yesterday you gave me eight dollars,” I 
protested. ‘* But yesterday, sefor,” the radiant money-changer 
replied, ‘* we did not know the Americans were coming so soon.” 

In front of a shop near the Inglaterra Hotel there was a sign 
painted in the loudest of colors. This sign could be said to 
It screeched ; ‘‘ Office of the Cuban Land Develop 
ment Company. We are the early birds in the new Cuba 
come in and share our worms.” I walked in. A small man 
with a big manner and several diamonds handed me a circular 
—the prospectus. ‘‘ This company has located and will develop 
large tracts of valuable timber, mineral, and farm lands in 
Cuba. This is soon to be the land flowing with milk and honey. 
Land now bought for one dollar an acre will soon be worth one 
hundred dollars an acre. These lands contain manganese, iron, 
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THE BEAUTIFUL PLAZA IN FRONT OF CAPTAIN-GENERAL BLANCO’S PALACE IN HAVANA, 
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also rare rosewoods and 
mahogany that will make the biggest returns as soon as the 
company can ship the wood to market. Cuba is the Klondike 
if the tropics ; all it needs is capital and brains to work it. 


and asphaltum in great abundance ; 


Stockholders already interested in this company include four 
United {tates Senators and two United States consuls. We can 
give employment to every American who comes to Cuba.” This 
prospectus lacked only the signature of Colonel Sellers. Seri 
ously, however, a journey through the new Cuba will convince 
one that there are ‘* millions in it.” 

When the last Spanish soldier steps aboard a transport bound 
for Spain there will be left in Cuba not more than a million in- 
habitants—300,000 Spaniards, 400,000 Cubans, and 300,000 blacks. 
One million people are inadequate to the proper development of 
the island’s resources. Cuba is as large as the island of Java. in 
which 22,000,000 inhabitants, under Dutch government, live in 
prosperity and happiness. There is room and work in Cuba, 
therefore, for at least another million people—now. 

The man who arrives here in search of employment must 
have money enough to tide over the start. To arrive here with 
out money would be like seeking death. The fare by steamer 
from New York is forty-five dollars first-class, twenty-seven 


dollars second-class, and fifteen dollars steerage. Time, four 
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THE POORLY CONSTRUCTED BUT BUSY WHARVES OF HAVANA, 


PANORAMIC VIEW OF HAVANA FROM ACROSS THE BAY 
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A TYPICAL STREET CROWD IN HAVANA, WATC! 


CUBA UNDER AN AMERICAN 


LIFE IN THE FAMOUS CENTRE OF CUBAN 


NTEREST, 2 
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A GROUP OF SUFFERING AND HALF-STARVED CUBANS IN HAVANA, 
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WD IN H@VANA, WATCHING THE UNVEILING OF A STATUE TO A SPANISH GENERAL. 


AMERICAN PROTECTORATE. 


UBAN |NTEREST, AS OUR CORRESPONDENT SAW IT. 


WHERE THE CABLE LANDS AT HAVANA. 


days. The hotel rates are from three dollars to five dollars a 
day. But a first-class room, with electric light, body servant, 
and morning coffee, can be had for fifteen dollars a month ; 
without the extras named, ten dollars. The almuerzo, or break- 
fast, and dinner can be served by the cantenero, or canteen boy, 
for another ten dollars monthly. The canteneros cater to fam- 
ilies all over the city, bringing food to the door in hot canteens 
The food comes from central kitchens ; if you can acquire a 
taste for garlic you will be satisfied. It is as if the bakery de- 
livered a whole meal instead of the mere loaf. The actual cost 
of living in this way, amounting to only twenty dollars a month 
for thirty days, will make a fifty-dollar bill go a long way. 

For clerks and salesmen an important condition of success is 
a knowledge of the language or an ability to learn it quickly. 
For these there is already a steady demand, for the shop- keep- 
ers are all anxious to hang out the sign, ‘‘ English spoken here.” 
In the offices of merchants expecting to do a large business with 
the United States, American typewriters, stenographers, and 
book-keepers are wanted at once. Suppose the applicant for one 
of these positions isa woman. Will the Spanish or Cuban mer- 
chants engage her? No! But the American merchant will. 
The Spaniards and Cubans will retain their prejudice against 
the employment of women excepting in the tobacco-factories. 
Therefore among the Americans exclusively lie the chances for 
the woman worker. With the coming of American families, 
American dressmakers and milliners will be wanted ; for the 
Cuban women have never learned to make a waist fit or to 
hang a skirt properly. American governesses will be wanted, 
as’ also American school-teachers, boarding-house keepers, and 
sewing-machine operators. Several women advertising-agents 
and canvassers are here now, representing American magazines 
and newspapers and introducing American manufactures, such 
as flour, shoes, hats, dry-goods, and canned goods. In view of 
the coming of the employment-seekers already mentioned, with 
the army of mechanics, farmers, miners, and workers generally 
that wili surely follow the army of occupation, the American 
evacuation commissioners—at the suggestion of Mrs. Sampson, 


METHOD OF UNLOADING VESSELS BY LIGHTERS 
IN HAVANA HARBOR. 
by the way—will recommend the opening of employment bu- 
reaus, in charge of government officers, in Havana, Matanzas, 
Cienfuegos, and Santiago. 

There are so many Americans now in Havana that a United 
States club has been organized. At the house-warming, things 
unheard of in Cuba were served—whole porter-house steaks, 
mince-pies, and drinks that were actually cold. Among the 
members—of the capitalist class—are a railror d magnate, a 
hotel-owner, famous particularly in Florida, a banker, a real- 
estate speculator, and four street-railway contractors. All these 
have pretty equal chances for fortune-making in Cuba. There 
is not a single savings-bank, for instance, in the whole island. 
The development of the banking business offers a fine field for 
the investment of capital. This important branch of commerce 
has lagged behind chiefly because of defective mortgage laws. 
Everywhere there is need of hotels. At present there are no 
hotels along the line of railroads, excepting in the larger cities. 
I remember one miserable night in a small town forty miles 
from Cienfuegos. The only accommodation for the traveler 
was at the house of the alcalde, but as that grandee happened 
to be visiting in Cienfuegos, the platform that served as a rail- 
way-station had also to serve as a bed. Even Havana needs a 
hotel of the kind that will satisfy Americans. 

As for railroads—if Cuba is to make rapid progress, over- 
land transportation facilities must be provided at once. The 
United Railways of Cuba, controlled by Eng ish capital, have 
not more than five or six hundred miles of tracks. The road 
ruas to Cienfuegos and stops. To reach Santiago the traveler 
must proceed by water, the whole journey from Havana—not 
more than 500 miles—taking seven days. Attention appears to 
be given principally to the-possibilities of street-car lines in Ha- 
vana. The street-cars of to-day run only through a few of the 
wider streets. The cars are dirty and almost springless, and 
are patronized only by those who cannot afford the peseta for 
cab-hire. Of the four “ rapid-transit ” Americans at the house- 
warining of the United States Club, two were from Boston, 
representing respectively an electric road and a cable road ; 
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one fron: Chicago, in behalf of a trolley line ; and the fourth 
from St. Louis, with a view to giving Havana an improved 
horse-car service. There is a great need for street-cars, but 
there is not much room. The strects are so narrow that the 
line now operating is compelled to run cars up one street and 
down another, and only very short cars can turn the cramped 
street-corners. The situation amounts to this: In the outlying 
parts of the city a trolley or cable road would be possible. In 
the city itself more horse-cars are needed, and a system on as 
extended a scale as the streets will permit will pay. 

Actual investments have been made, thus far, only in real 
estate. The Spaniards want to sell because they want to get 
out. The Cubans must sell because they cannot afford to keep. 
Therefore the whole city is a sort of real-estate bargain-counter. 
Fine houses on the Praedo, the dwellings of once wealthy Cu- 
bans, are sold to the highest bidders, the bids being ridiculous 
figures when one considers what these same houses will be worth 
a year from now. Meanwhile, many Americans who have 
bought property are in woeful straits. Both Cuban and Span- 
ish lawyers have drawn up forged deeds and palmed off false 
titles. Interpreters have lied. The law gives no help. The 
judicial system of Cuba is corrupt from the bottom to the top. 
The issue of all litigation is determined by bribery. Beforea 
Spanish-Cuban court a legal case is tried in this fashion : Tbe 
briefs are drawn, the arguments submitted. Then the lawyer 
goes to his client and says: ‘‘ How much can you pay for a 
decision in your favor? So little? It is not enough. Your 
opponent will pay more. You will lose your case. [s it worth 
your while to pay more? If so, pay.” This is the only way to 
secure justice—or to purchase justice—in a Cuban -Spanish 
court. Proofs of this broad accusation will be offered, after 
the evacuation, by lips now sealed by terror. 

Meanwhile, Havana is an inferno of misery. The miserable 
ones, no longer called reconcentrados, but simply the poor, lie 


THE YRIJOA THEATRE. 


1 immovable heaps on the narrow sidewalks, too weak even to 
eg. No one will give them food, any way. The misery in 
he city seems more ‘niserable now than before the war. In 
iy ride through O’Reilly Street the cab’s wallowing wheels 
arely grazed the rags which served as the only garment for a 
oung girl. That girl was dead—had died for want of food 
nd lack of mercy. No one paid attention. When the dead- 
art came that way on its rounds the dead girl would be added 
» the horrible harvest. Only professional beggars prosper. 
hese ere principally children. One little boy moves about on 
ll fours, trisking, jumping, trotting, lying down and rolling, 
ke a dog. With him is a little girl who does nothing but crow, 
ke acock. Every tim. the boy-dog finishes a series of amus- 
ig antics the girl sets up a clamorous crowing, like a rooster 
na barn-yard fence. Every day, at breakfast-time, these two 
erform for our benefit in front of the Inglaterra Café. While 
1e girl crows the dog-boy trots from window to window, holds 
p his hand—or, rather, his fore-paw—and barks his request for 
ms. He can whine like a pup, growl like a ferocious hound, 
yw like a prairie-wolf. At sight of him real dogs flee. 

There is another boy whose every joint seems to have been 
slocated. He appears to have been boned, seems to have no 
‘ame, is simply a lump of flesh. He can mould bimself into 
lsorts of fantastic shapes, manipulating his flesh as a sculptor 
indles clay. He never walks; he tumbles. He stands on his 
ad or walks round on his hands, collecting pennies with toes 
hich serve as fingers. The favorite beggar is a little girl who 
akes a living, not with her hands, but by having no hands. 
nable to receive pennies like an ordinary mortal, this little 
indless girl has her mouth propped wide open ; and into this 
rever-open jaw you put your pennies. Few can resist her 
‘yrrible appeal. These deformed children stand out promi- 
mtly from poverty’s horde, diverting attention and cash to 
- emselves, like stars in a stage tragedy. What is their awful 
ory ? 

They are the products and the property of a band of com- 
achicos, a Spanish word meaning child-stealers. In the prac- 
e of their hideous arts, these fiends take well-formed children 
d make them monsters of ugliness and deformity. Whena 
iban mother wishes to frighten her child she says : ‘* Mind, or 
vill call the comprachicos,” Forty of these child-stealers, with 
ser criminals, have just been freed from prison and turned 
se into the coming E] Dorado, by order of General Blanco 
', corral these criminals will be one of the first duties of the 
litary police under the American administration. 


(To be continued ) 
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The Business Outlook in Porto Rico. 


AN OBSERVANT CORRESPONDENT GIVES THE COLD Facts 
REGARDING OurR New Possession — THE ISLAND Is 
SMALL AND WELL SUPPLIED WITH SHOP-KEEPERS AND 
TRADESMEN — AMERICAN METHODS WILL COME VERY 
SLOWLY. 


San JUAN, October 9th, 1898.—From the interest which is 
manifested in the affairs of this island, I can only infer that our 
people at home have acquired an exaggerated idea of it. Thou- 
sands have looked toward it as a field for commercial exploita- 
tion—a new land in which might be repeated the old experience 
of quick fortunes for, at least, a lucky few. The littleisland was 
settled more than a century before the Pilgrims landed on Ply- 
mouth Rock. It is a little bit of a place, hardly more than half 
the size of the State of Con- 
necticut, though it is said to be 
as densely populated as the 
Stateof Massachusetts. I have 
no statistics here from which to 
verify the statement. The isl- 
and covers a trifle more than 
thirty-five bundred square 
miles, and its population is 
given as 800,000, or about 222 to 
the square mile. 

Theoretically, such a popula- 
tion would mean a market for 
a considerable amount of mer- 
chandise. But thetheory is not 
fully supported by the facts. 
The export trade of the island 
may be given, approximately, 


as amounting to $14,600,000 
perannum. The import trade 
may be given, also approxi- 
mately, at $16,000,000. The 
local trade in local products is 
almost wholly limited to the 
marketing, at retail, of fruit, 
vegetables, meat, and other 
articles for table consumption. 
The manufactures of the island 
are hardly to be considered. 
Thus, it will be seen that there 
is no very extensive market for 
American merchants to quar- 
rel over. We have quite a 
number of commercial houses 


HORSE-CAR IN FOREGROUND, SHOWING RAPID TRANSIT AS IT IS IN THE CUBAN CAPITAL, in the States whose annual 


sales amount to far more than 

either the sales or the pur- 
chases of Porto Rico, and we have some whose yearly business 
exceeds the entire commerce of the island. 

For the handling of this $16,000,000 (approximate) of imports, 
and for the marketing of such local products as find their way 
into the hands of merchants, the island is already amply equip- 
ped. There are all the stores for which there is any need. Their 
present proprietors know the wants and the needs of their cus- 
tomers as no American could until he had operated here for the 
years required for the acquisition of a similar education. The 
people are slow and conservative, not given to change or innova- 
tion. It may seem to us that they are a hundred years behind 
the times. They are atleast that. But that is their gait and 
they are not at all likely to break it, and those who contemplate 
doing business with them will be obliged to accommodate their 
pace very largely to that of their customers. In looking through 





stocks and stores in the different cities and towns of Porto Rico, 
the American, from a purely American standpoint, notes the 
absence of many things which he thinks they should contain. 

But it by no means follows that the Porto Rican will take the 
same view. The greater number of these merchants are men of 
intelligence, shrewd traders, and wise enough in their day and 
generation to go with the tide and take advantage of it. They 
are not disposed to break their necks and their bank accounts by 
efforts to force abrupt and radical changes upon an unprepared 
and unwilling market. 

From all questions of commercial possibilities it is necessary 
to almost entirely eliminate a considerable percentage of the 
population of the island. They live, and they live in away to 
which they are accustomed. Their food is almost entirely a 
home product, and the labor and the cost of getting it are insig- 
nificant. The home is a cabin, rudely furnished. Their supply 





A MARKET-SCENE IN PONCE. 


of clothing is limited, very limited, but it probably includes all 
that is really needed. The whole life of thousands of the people 
of the island is upon a very simple scale. They have no long and 
bitter winter for which they must make provision. Their land 
is a garden which blossoms and bears fruit throughout the year. 
The life may appear to us to be one of abject poverty. Yet it is 
only a form of poverty, and it is far from certain that these peo- 
ple are not quite as contented and happy in their sphere as are 
most of us who may fancy ourselves much richer. Until this 
numerous class of Porto Ricans shall begin to want more than 
they now have, and have opportunity and inclination to do some- 
thing to get what they want, they will cut but a smali tigure in 
the trade possibilities of the island. Until such a time shall 
come, this number of heads and backs and feet and stomachs 
reduces, by just so much, the local demand for hats and clothes 
and shoes and things to eat and drink. 

There still remains, of course, a large number of thousands of 
people who do buy, and who will buy, the things which we have 
to sell. But my general contention, based upon the result of 
more than two months of close observation and careful investi- 
gation as the correspondent of a leading New York daily, is that 
the local merchants who now serve as the channels through which 
those things are distributed among the people are amply suffi- 
cient in number for all the business there is to be done. They are 
also much better qualified than any of us would be. Here and 
there may be found an opening for a retail business which would 
promise well and which might be made to yield; according to its 
promise. Opportunities for trade in Porto Rico lie mainly in 
the direction of wholesale supply to the merchants of the island. 
We should, and doubtless will, sell to the local dec lers the greater 
portion of all they buy. But, as may be seen by a review of the 
reports of the custom-houses of the island, there is not enough of 
business in any one line to make it worth while for any large 
number of American merchants and manufacturers to spend a 
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great deal of money in competition for what there is. It will 
not take long for Porto Rican merchants to become reasonably 
familiar with the sources and channels of supply in their different 
lines. Many of them will visit New York and Boston, Philadel- 
phic. and Baltimore, from time to time, to make their purchases, 
and the trade of the island will find its place in our markets on 
the same plane, and in the same relation to headquarters, as that 
now held by far-away points within our own boundaries on the 
main land. 

As for openings for young men without capital and with no 
knowledge of the Spanish language, who are possessed by a 
theoretical desire to go out and ‘‘ grow up with the country,” 





STREET IN YAUCO, PORTO RICO, SHOWING THE BALCONIES 
WHICH ARE ATTRACTIVE FEATURES OF THE RESIDENCES. 


there are no opportunities now, and there is little or no hopeful 
sign that there will be any in the immediate future. It is a waste 
of time and of money for such to go to Porto Rico. Thesame is 
true in the case of mechanics. There is no work there, because 
there are no mills and no factories, The island is, beyond any 
shadow of doubt, of rich fertility, and it offers possibilities in 
agricultural departments, which cannot yet be fully or fairly 
estimated. Out of its development in that direction will grow 
increase of commerce and increase of opportunities along com- 
mercial lines. But that development will be attained by the 
process of growth, and it is not to be accomplished by any com- 
mercial somersault. ALBERT GARDNER ROBINSON. 
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Don’t Rush to Hawaii! 


THERE Is No Room ror Any But THOosE WHo HAvE CapPI- 
TAL— BETTER FARMING OPPORTUNITIES CAN BE FouND 
In OuR Own WEST AND SovutH — CHEAP CONTRACT 
LABOR EMPLOYED—A FYELD FOR MANUFACTURED 
Propucts, BuT Not For SHops—No CHANCE FOR THE 
PROFESSIONS—‘‘ CAPITAL” THE CRY. 


By Epwiy WILDMAN, 


Vice and Deputy Consul-Gereral of the United States at 
Hong-Kong. 


HonoLu.Lv, HawalltaAn ISLANDS, October 20th, 1898.—Since 
the Hawaiian Islands became a Territory of the United States 
the American capitalist, the manufacturer, the mercantile and 
professional man, and the intelligent day laborer have all asked 
the question, ‘‘ What do the islands offer in my line?’ It is a 
Yankee characteristic. 

To the mind of the average American the Hawaiian Islands 
are represented by such hackneyed expressions as ‘‘ the paradise 
of the Pacific,” ‘‘aland of bread and honey,” ‘‘ an Arcadian 
Eden,” and poetic extravagances of a like nature. It is further 
inferred that under the stars and stripes Yankee activity and 
enterprise will only have to crack the cocoanut to realize enor- 
mous financial gains. Such an idea is presumptuous. The co- 
coanut has already been cracked. The Yankee is omnipresent 
and his sons and sons’ sons are already feeding upon the milk. 
The small farmer, the young professional, or the untried business 
man who has contemplated emigration, his principal equipment 
being energy and a ticket to Honolulu, should he make the em- 
barkment will find himself in a sad plight, with only his own 
ignorance to blame. He might better have sold his farm and 
moved into his nearest metropolis. Charitable institutions would 
have given him a return-trip ticket. 

When Uncie Sam took under his protecting hand these islands 
he established no rivalry to the thousands of acres of unculti- 
vated fertile wastes of our great Western States. Hawaiian 
land will never offer the opportunities to the farmer and the 
ranchman and the man of small means that abound in Kansas, 
New Mexico, and throughout our great West. Her fair tropical 
bosom can only be made to yield under skillful and expensive 
development, coupled with abundant methods of modern irriga- 
tion. Theclimatic conditionsare here; artesian and stored water 
are easily secured and distribute1; the soil once cleared and prop- 
erly fertilized is responsive; but capital is the first requisite and 
in continual demand to open up and make productive Hawaiian 
lands. The man who rushes to this Pacific paradise without 
abundant means will find himself upon a fool’s errand, Many 
have already made the grievous experiment only to return to 
their native land sadder but wiser. 

Neither can an American laborer compete with the Japanese, 
the Chinese, or the Portuguese, nor can he stand the hardships 
and tropical sun attendant upon sugar-cane and rice culture—for 
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the former is the great labor-employing industry of the islands. 
Sugar exportations last year netted producers over $15,000,000, 
ninety-nine per cent. of which went to American markets. Rice 
stood next, the exportations amounting to nearly $200,000, the 
same percentage holding good as in all Hawaiian exports. The 
banana plantations exported the product to the sum of $125,089 ; 
trade in hides, $60,000 ; coffee, $53,450 ; wool, $33,297 ; pine- 
apples, $15,349 ; other exportations from the islands of minor 
products, small quantities of goatskins, molasses, betel leaves, 
taro flour, plants, seeds, awa, bones and horns, curios, and 
canned fruits, bringing the sum total of values up to $16,000,000, 
against an import trade of about seven millions of dollars, sev- 
enty-six per cent. of which came from the United States, besides 
which were imported some two millions of dollars’ worth of 
merchandise undutiable, nearly all of which came from us. It 
will therefore be seen that the Yankee is already alive to the full 
possibilities of the islands’ trade and the islands’ development, 
and has made himself a permanent fixture, there being already 
upon the islands over 38,000 American Hawaiians. The popula- 
tion, however, is composed principally of: Natives, 31,019; 
Hawaiians, born foreigners, 13,733 ; Japanese, 22,329 ; Chinese, 
19,382 ; Portuguese, 8,232; part Hawaiians, 8,485; the balance 
being British, Germans, French, Norwegians, Polynesians, and 
mixed races, making a total of 109,020, with an additional float- 
ing tourist and traveling element of from 3,000 to 5,000, from 
various countries 

The day laborers are mostly Japanese and Chinese, the Por- 
tuguese ranking third, and the Hawaiians fourth. Labor has 
been imported into the islands in large numbers under the con 
tract system. the first two countries named being the principal 
sources. These Orientals work for $15 per month, and after a 
period of three years return with their net earnings, amount- 
ing to from $150 to $200, with which they are able to become 
independent land- owners and small farmers in their native 
lands. What the American commissioners now in Honolulu will 
eventually recommend upon the subject of contract labor is a 
matter of vital importance to the islands, for the entire products 
of the land depend upon the continuance of cheap labor. In its 
memorial to the commission, the Chamber of Commerce of 
Honolulu requested Congress to make changes from its present 
system, if any, very gradually, setting forth that efforts to se- 
cure Portuguese, Germans, and Norwegians had been but par- 
tially successful on account of the low rates conditions compelled 
farmers and plantation-owners to pay ; and, further, averring 
that every opportunity had been offered the native Hawaiian, 
but that the work was too severe and sustained te suit the na- 
tive temperament, and almost no native was to be found as a 
laborer in the sugar, rice, and coffee industries. The memorial 
went on to state further that efforts had been made to induce 
white laborers to come from the United States and cultivate 
cane upon the share system in vogue in some parts of the 
islands, but, with the exception of some few Chinese and Portu- 
guese. no success had been realized. While believing that 
American day laborers might find profitable employment, the 





A COCOANUT-GROVE IN HAWAII, SHOWING BUNCHES OF NUTS AT THE TOPS OF THE 
SLENDER TREES. 


RESIDENCES ALONG KING STREET, IN HONOLULU, 
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Chamber of Commerce stated that in the more severe work of 
cutting, watering, and stripping matured cane in the intense 
heat, with the breeze cut off, as well as in the cultivation of rice, 
which requires the laborer to work in mud and water, the 
American laborer would not be equal to the strain, nor could he 
compete in wages. P 

With such a showing, the American laborer may well ask 
the question : ‘‘ What do the islands offer in my line ?” Upon this 
subject, commenting upon the landing of a number of Ameri- 
cans who rushed into Honolulu to “ get in upon the ground 
floor,” and who all went away disgruntled and discouraged, the 
Honolulu Friend was moved tosay: ‘‘ While the possibilities 
of the Hawaiian Islands doubtless have much yet to be devel- 
oped, it is a field that calls for capital and brains, not muscle 
and wits alone. 

To the American manufacturer opportunities for the intro- 
duction of his wares are only limited by the demands of the pop- 
ulation, for nearly everything in use is imported, groceries and 
provisions standing at the head, importations in those goods 
amounting last year to $520,000; in clothing, hats, and boots the 
importations were $292,351, and in all other lines of merchandise 
in proportion. The importations in dry goods, including cottons, 
linens, silks, woolens, and mixtures, combined, amounted to over 
half a million dollars. The values of the total imports amounted 
to nearly seven millions of dollars. To the man of mercantile 
pursuit, who harbors the thought of establishing a business in 
Hawaiian territory, little encouragement can be given. The 
demand for shops in Honolulu, Hilo, and other lesser commercial 
centres is well supplied. Honolulu itself closely resembles a pro- 
gressive eastern city of a dozen thousand inhabitants. Its steres 
are large and well stocked, coupled with which it must be re- 
membered that the field is already well gauged by its thrifty and 
up-to-date merchants. Almost any stock article—drug, book, 
magazine, or cloth—that one can find in an average American 
store can be secured in the shops of Honolulu. Apart from the 
American centres of trade are the Japanese, Chinese, and Portu- 
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guese marts, amply meeting the peculiar demands of those 
races. An American store-keeper might succeed in establishing 
a business in Honolulu, but it would be due to a larger invest- 
ment and a superior stock, not to the fact that the field was 
hitherto unoccupied. 

There are no plums awaiting harvesting for the American 
professional man. The law is ably represented, and in some in- 
stances by men whose names are not unknown in New York. 
Physicians are plentiful, the healthful climate rendering the 
profession one that could be easily overcrowded. Dentists are 
numerous, and in church and educational circles the output ex-’ 
ceeds the demand; for the islands contain a number of large and 
many small schools and colleges, the result of which is that 
nearly every native Hawaiian can read and write, and many are 
highly educated, standing well in the communities in which they 
live, and-in some cases being personages of importance and 
wealth. 

To what class, then, do our Hawaiian possessions hold out 
opportunities, one who has shouted hurrah at the declaration of 
annexation might naturally ask. The Hawaiian cab-driver, the 
idle native shrimp-fisher, the veriest lounger at Waikiki Park 
can answer the question, simply, though with as much assurance 
as the President of the late republic. Capital is the great cry. 
The American who would seek new fields to conquer must come 
abundantly ‘“‘ heeled.” To such the field is ample and the op- 
portunities are real, for the natural resources and possibilities 
of Hawaiian soil and climate offer genuine chances for paying 
investment. Already several millions of dollars have been 
utilized to plant, foster, and market sugar-cane. That sugar 
stock is in the ascendant is emphasized by the jump it took 
when the joint resolution passed the Senate. Stocks of the lead- 
ing plantations are now quoted at 275, 300, 310, 375, 400 and 600. 
Such a showing speaks volumes for the industry, yet offering 
large opportunities for the investor. But let it be remembered 
that the land must be reclaimed from its primeval state, ar- 
tesian wells sunk, irrigating canals dug, trolley roads built, and 
crushers established, all of which means capital. 

Next in importance in the islands’ industries, and perhaps 
outranking sugar in interest at present, is coffee-raising. It is 
a great acquisition to Hawaiian resources, forit, more than any 
other agricultural employment, offers remunerative opportuni- 
ties to the small farmer of limited capital. Coffee-growing is 
looked upon as the coming industry of the islands, and upon its 
development is pinned the faith of future Hawaiian prosperity 
and growth, for it is hoped that this industry will attract many 
working farmers of a reliable sort with small but secure capi- 
tal. It requires some years to bring a coffee plantation to ma- 
turity, and the attendant expense is considerable. Therefore, 
one contemplating the experiment should equip himself with a 
reasonable amount of capital, and be prepared to weather the 
intervening years. It is estimated that a seventy-five-acre cof- 
fee plantation of five years’ growth will, at that time, have paid 
all its running expenses, and yield thereafter from $8,000 to 
$10,000 per year. On some of the islands coffee flourishes in a 
wild state. Honolulu coffee has held its own in the market, and, 
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owing to improved machinery for separating and polishing the 
bean, it commands a price as high as twenty-five cents per 
pound in the United States. 
to over 255,000 pounds, while in 1892 only 13,500 pounds were 


Exportations last year amounted 


raised. This season’s prospects are immense, one plantation 
alone promising a yield of 100,000 pounds. Plantations range 
in size from 500 trees to 67,000, although the majority of the 
farms are small. 

Opportunities in rice-growing do not greatly appeal to Amer- 
icans. To plant in a mud-hole and work in a mud-hole is out 
of the line of Yankee ambition. Yet rice culture is carried on 
to a most prosperous extent on the islands, mostly by the Chi- 
nese and Japanese, the exports amounting to 194,903 pounds last 
year. The industry offers opportunities to any one particularly 
fitted to rice cultivation, but as an investment for capital the 
field is not as attractive as others upon the islands, 

Capital is what Hawaii needs, and she is abundantly able to 
repay an investor. Real estate offers limited avenues for capi- 
tal, although the Hawaiian’s home life does not demand the 
elaborate residences and luxurious surroundings that are char- 
acteristic of Americans. As a great health resort, the city of 
Honolulu is destined to grow in popularity, as its salubrious 
climate, picturesque surroundings, equable temperature, balmy 
ocean breezes, and matchless surf-bathed beaches become more 
widely appreciated. Pineapples grow luxuriantly in the Hawaii- 
an climate, and the industry offers good opportunities, as does 
banana culture and cocoanut-growing, the shipments of which 
have been mentioned. One cocoanut-grove in the suburbs of 
Honolulu brings its proprietor an income of $10,000 a year. 

Taro, the native product and the native diet, has as yet 
received but a limited foreign demand, only our sanitariums 
having discovered its utility asa nourishing food for invalids. 
About 2,000 pounds of taro flour was exported to the United 
States last year. The natives make it into poi, which is the 
great native dish. It is made into a sort of gruel and smells 
like the sour paste of the’bookbinder, and is eaten with the two 
longest fingers of the hand, much as a Chinaman manipulates 
his chop-sticks. A small garden of taro, cultivated in the rear 
of a native’s house, will supply him and his family with food 
for a year. 

Hawaii has a narrow-gauge steam railroad about forty miles 
long, and about thirty miles of plantation electric-trolley roads. 
Of the perfection of its climate, the matchless charm and 
diversity of its foliage, and the magnificence of its volcanic 
formations, exaggeration is impossible. Of its importance as 
a naval station, a stopping-place for a’! trans-Pacific naviga- 
tion, and an acquisition to our commercial interests, Hawaii 
has not been over-estimated. With a Nicaraguan canal, a Pa- 
cific cable touching at Honolulu, and a free port of entry for 
our wares, this mid-ocean paradise will be the Gibraltar of the 
Pacific. . 


Indiana’s Famous Columbia Club. 
(Continued from page 18.) 


a community in Indiana where John L. Griffiths has not been 
heard. ‘Send us Griffiths” is a daily request at Republican 
headquarters from all parts of the country during a campaign. 
Such popularity cannot fail to fix the future of the orator. 
Eleven years ago he was an Indianapolis Representative in the 
General Assembly, and two years later was elected reporter of 
the Supreme Court. That has beeu a very lucky office. Ex- 
President Harrison once filled it ; so did ex-Governor Porter. 
Others have gone out of it to become Senators, Representatives, 
or supreme judges. In 1896 Mr. Griffiths was a candidate for 
the gubernatorial nomination in a field of thirteen. He got a 
vote strong enough to make him a formidable candidate two 
years hence. He is a leader in literary clubs and in the Colum- 
bia’s rooms. 


Wall Street—Words of Warning. 


WE must judge of the future by the past. We are in another 
era of inflation. The balance of foreign trade is phenomenally 
in our favor. We have sold $1,250,000,000 of our products to 
other nations during 1898—a larger aggregate than that of any 
other nation in the world; $60,000,000 worth of stocks and 
bonds have recently been sold.in a single day on Wall Street 
and speculation is rampant. This is always the sequel of a war, 
and the sequel of inflation is always depression. 

Money happens to be very plentiful just now, because it is 
pouring in upon us at a time when our industries are not fully 
employed and when capital for new enterprises is not in general 
demand. Of course, we are richer than we have been, and 
therefore we are borrowing less money. But the development of 
home industries and of trade with our new colonies, and of our 
growing export trade, means that we shall need more capital, 
and as this need is felt, money will be dearer, for the law of 
supply and demand is absolute in the money market. It is nat- 
ural that all sorts of wild rumors should be heard at such a time, 
but we are not going to loan money to Russia or any other for- 
eign government, not while we have untold areas of -fertile 
land awaiting cultivation and untold mineral wealth awaiting 
development. 

In such a market no one should trade on margins, for the 
higher the range of prices the better the chances of the bears 
and the greater the danger of violent fluctuations. The wider 
the range of speculation the greater the demand for money, and 
the more severe the squeeze if the banks should unite to call in 
their loans. When the cliques who have properties to manipu- 
late have unloaded, and the bulls have turned bears, and the 
banks have thrown out their light-weight collaterals, the mar- 
ket will be put_ to the real test, and we shall learn if the outside 
public has sufficient strength to wield the balance of power. 
Many readers will recall the rise in the market when the Read- 
ing combination was announced in February, 1892, and thesmash 
it received when the Reading deal broke down and a receiver of 
‘that road was appointed just one year later. 

The collapse of a single big deal on the market to-day would, 
in all probability, be followed by a similar crash. And sucha 
break, especially in one of the industrials, is not impossible. 
The collapse of one of these would smash the whole list of indus- 
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trials amidst a condition of semi-panic. Other dangers threaten 
the market. The populist Legislature of Kansas has just been 
called in extra session, and in many sections of the far West the 


railroads are not out of the woods by any means. The success- 


ful fight against the extension of the street-car franchises in 
Chicago has stirred up other municipalities against their local 
corporations. The fight against the telephone service in New 
York bids fair to be bitter, and the warfare against the trusts 


is assuming formidable proportions. It must always be borne 


in mind that the same power that makes combinations to put 
prices up can break combinations and put them down. That is 
why I advise my readers to buy only what they can pay for, 
and to buy only the best. 


‘* Niagara,’ Buffalo: Chicago and Great Western common will no 
doubt go higher, if the market maintains its strength. I should be 
inclined to take a profit and repurchase on a decline. I would not sell 
at a loss. 

‘A. B.,"’ Charleston, South Carolina: National Lead preferred is 
in good investment demand because its earnings show a surplus, ap- 
plicable to the payment of dividends onthe common. If the prom- 
ises of a prosperous year are fulfilled, the common stock should rise. 

** H.,”? Rochester, New York: All the Vanderbilt roads are favorites 
on Wall Street. I look for higher prices for most of them, and think 
especially well of New York Central, in view of the possibilities of 
combinations favorable to it. 

“Inquirer.” Brooklyn, New York: I do not like to advise selling 
your Kansas City, Pittsburg, and Gulf bonds at a loss, but if you can 
get out even, I think I would change the security. Unless the road 
makes a favorable combination, like that proposed with the Chicago 
and Alton, I fear a decline in its securities. 

“L.,” Fargo, South Dakota: The dividend of one per cent. on 
Northern Pacific common does not mean that it is ou a four-per-cent. 
basis. It may be the only dividend forthe year. The stock looks high 
enough to me, (2) If you will be patient the Wabash will yield you 
a profit, provided it is paid for. 

“C. B.,” Portland, Oregon, writes to inquire about a New York 
broker who promises to make money for people in Wall Street for 
one-third of the profits. “C.B.’? should understand that if any 


‘ broker has a sure thing in Wall Street he will not sacrifice two-thirds 


of it for a one-third commission. Enough said. 

**C.,” Newark, New Jersey : Consolidated Ice common continues 
to pay its dividend, and as long as it is able to do so I should be satis- 
fied, no matter at what price the stock may sell. Cotton oil preferred 
has a preference in the market over the common. The latter has had 
a considerable advance, but its friends believe it will go higher. The 
proposed exclusion of American cotton oil from France may affect 
this industry unfavorably. 

Iam ‘in receipt of a letter from the Financial Indicator Company, of 
Boston, in which a large number of more or less peculiar claims for 
its ‘* special system’ of speculation are made. One of these claims is 
sufficient for me to quote. It says: ** We claim that those who have 
followed our advices have made money. These things we claim, and 
challenge contradiction.”’ I have only one thing to say, and that is, Why, 
if it has the secret of making money in Wall Street, does it not utilize 
it to its own advantage instead of offering it to outsiders for a commis- 
sion ? 

**A Constant Reader,’’ Gloversville, New York, says he has some 
three-per-cent. governments, bought at par, and wishes to knowif I 
would advise their sale and the purchase of Chicago and Northwestern 
three-and-one-halfs or New York Central and Michigan Central Collat- 
eral three-and-one-halfs, For absolute safety, of course, I would prefer 
the governments. They willno doubt sell higher. Yet the proposed ex- 
change would yield a greater return and give a bond that is ranked with 
the best of its kind. A better return would be found by putting the 
money in one of the Albany savings-banks, which pay four per cent. 
perannum. But this interest rate is liable to reduction any day. 

** J. G.,” Evansville, Indiana, says he has saved a small amount of 
money which is now invested in municipal bonds, some of which are 
falling due. He wants to know what railroad bonds, paying from 
four to five per cent., could be recommended for permanent invest- 
mént, and whether it is safer to buy stocks or bonds. Bonds, of 
course, are safer, for if a road goes into the hands of a receiver, the 
bond-holders have the preferred lien, I cannot recommend any bond, 
for a permanent investment of trust funds, yielding four or five per 
cent. and now selling at par or under. All the gilt-edged bonds are 
about on a three and one-half per cent. basis. My preference would 
be the municipal bonds that ‘J. G.** now holds, or local securities in 
which he can put his little savings with safety. 

“D.,”’ Franklin Falls, New Hampshire: I would not wish to rec- 
ommend any of the low-priced stocks at the figures prevailing at this 
writing. Yet many believe that there is money to be made in Ten- 
nessee Coal and Iron, Lead common, United States Express, Pacific 
Mail, Central Pacific, Canada Southern, Missouri Pacific, and Wabash 
preferred. I should watch the market very closely before I purchased. 
(2) I do not like to pass on the standing of the parties you mention. 
Any banker in your town will tell you what they are rated at by the 
mercantile exchanges. (3) No better information on speculation can 
be had than you will obtain from the study of railroad reports and of 
financial and business matters as they come up. 


Insurance—Hints for Policy-Holders. 


It is apparent that an effort is generally being made to place 
the fraternal and assessment associations under much closer 
supervision by the respective States. The head of the insurance 
department in Indiana, in his annual report, recently issued, 
advocates State supervision for fraternal insurance associations, 
and points out that they are not now required to maintain 
proper safeguards. He says, and we invite the special attention 
of all who are insured in fraternal and assessment companies to 
the statement : 


No company should be permitted to transact the business of life in 
surance that does not make its assessments large enough to cover the 
cost of mortality and reasonable expenses, and create a reserve suf- 
ficient to meet the increased cost of carrying the risk by reason of age 
and infirmity, and such reserve should be deposited with this depart- 
ment under restrictions forbidding its use except for the purposes for 
which it is maintained. No assessment company can write a risk at a 
premium barely sufficient to pay the mortality cost at the age taken, 
with no provision for the increased cost, and hope to live. It is only 
temporary insurance, working hardship upon the old and impaired 
risks who have been relying upon protection, but are generally left 
without insurance. If it should be the policy not to provide for a 
reserve, then the law should require an increase of the assessments as 
the arc increases, and this should be fixed and agreed to at the time 
the ceri: icates are issued. 


“ George,’’ Cincinnati, Ohio: I would bring suit against the com- ° 
pany. You havea good case. 

** Widow,"' Portland, Maine: Your policy is first-class. Do not 
make the exchange. 

**O.,”’ Newton, Kansas: I cannot give you any information in refer- 
ones to the company you refer to. It does no business ip this State, I 

elieve. 

‘* p.,’’ Denver, Colorado : The companies mentioned were the Mut- 
ual Life, the New York Life, and the Equitable, the three largest 
insurance companies in existence. 

* N. K.,” New York, writes that he holds a twenty-year endowment 
in the Mutual Life, of New York, and, having met with reverses, finds 
it difficult to keep up his payments. He asks what he shall do. I 
think it would be advisable to consult with.the company and frankly 
state the situation. I believe it will deal justly with you, and I will be 
glad to hear the result of your effort. 

“Alec,” Saginaw: The Security Trust and Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia, is a stock company and not a very large one. It 
reported in 1897 total premium receipts of $354,000, and it paid to its 
policy-holders a little over $120,000, and for miscellaneous expenses the 
large sum of $205, It reported death losses unpaid, unadjusted, 
and resisted, amounting to about $30,000. I should prefer a policy in 
any one of the three great New York companies. 


She Hegani- 





SANITARY PRECAUTIONS. 

THE inspectors of the factories where the Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk is produced have access at all times to 
the dairymen’s premises, with authority to exact évery sanitary 
precaution. Such care results in a perfect infant food. 
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‘*SHOOTING THE RAPIDS” 


is often very risky business. Trust only in an ex-% 
™ perienced guide—one with a cool head and a 
strong arm. 

a SHAVING is risky, too, unless you have just 
the right shaving soap. In many soaps, disease (Q 
5 germs, rank poison, smarting and burning sensa- 
tions are the Hidden Rocks that threaten your safety, health, 

and comfort. Don’t shave with soaps you know nothing about. 

Trust only in shaving soaps of known purity and long-established 

reputation. 

i You can always rely on the absolute purity and safety of 

WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAPS, while the rich, cooling lather 

‘insures a degree of ease, comfort, and luxury in shaving afforded 

' by no other soaps. 
Does your barber use WILLIAMS’ SOAP? 
Williams’ Soaps sold everywhere, but sent by mail if your dealer does not supply you. 


) Williams’ Shaving Stick, 25 cents. Genuine Yankee Shaving Soap, 10 cents. 

Luxury Shavin ablet, 25 cents. Swiss Violet Shaving Cream, 50 cents. 

Williams’ Shaving Soap (Berbers’), 6 round cakes, 1 Ib., 4oc. 
Trial Cake for 2c. Stamp. 


« THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., GLASTONBURY, CONN. 


: London, 64 Great Russell St., W. C. Sydney, Australia, 161 Clarence St 
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Do you? 


Exquisite also for Toilet. 








An Extraordinary Opportunity 





IS OFFERED 
TO THE 
READERS OF 


TO SECURE 
THE FAMOUS 














Standard Dictionary 


OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
Published by the Funk & Wagnalls Co., 


At Less than the Publishers’ Price, 
and on the ‘“Easy-Payment” Plan. 








The fame of the STANDARD DicTIONARY is justly world-wide. It embodies many 
new principles in Lexicography. It contains 2,338 pages; 5,000 illustrations, made 
expressly for this. work ; 301,865 vocabulary terms, which is nearly 2% times the number 
of terms in any single-volume dictionary, and about 75,000 more than in any other 
dictionary of the language. 247 editors and specialists, and 500 readers for quotations 
were engaged uponthis work It cost nearly one million dollars—to be exact, $960,000— 
before a single copy was placed on the market. 

The edition we offer is in two volumes, bound in the most expensive binding, full 
morocco, with Denison’s patent reference index. 

An initial payment of $2.00 secures the dictionary on approval. 
return it, and your money will be refunded. Balance payable $2.00 per month for 11 
months, One year’s subscription to Leslie’s Weekly, mailed prepaid, also included. 
This is a saving of 20%. Thirty dollars’ worth for $24.00, and a whole year to pay it. 

Important. The supply is limited. No more can be sold at this price after our 
present stock is gone If you are too late we will refund your money. First come, 
first served. Order now. 


LESLIE'S WEEKLY (Book DEP'T), 110 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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‘ ARKELL PUBLISHING CO. 

4 Inclosed find $2.00, for which enter my name for one } 
} year’s subscription to Lrsiiz’s WEEKLY, and ship, express prepaid, 


soars yt 





4 morocco. (Subject to examination and return.) 1 agree to pay } 
$2.00 each month until $24.00 in all are paid. f 

& 

Signed, P 
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Absolute Security 





Genuine CARTER’S LITTLE LIVER PILLS 
Must Bear Signature of Brent Good. 


























[ Very small and as ear: 
to take as sugar. 
>, |FOR HEADACHE. 
SEE CARTERS FOR DIZZINESS. SEE 
FOR BILIOUSNESS. 
GENUINE IVER 2 tiene. GENUINE 
WRAPPER. PILLS, |FOR CONSTIPATION. WRAPPER. 
* |FOR SALLOW SKIN. 
FOR THE COMPLEXION 
of'ict,, | purety Vegetabl Po 
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“PRINTED ON RED PAPER.” 


A Leslie’s Weekly 


GRAPHOPHONE 
CLUB 


provides you with our $19.00 combina- 
tion for $1.00 a week for 15 weeks. The 
most successful and satisfactory plan for 
installment payments ever tried. Write 
now for full particulars, 


LESLIE'S WEEKLY (Agency Dept.), 


110 Fifth Ave., New York. 
AGENTS WANTED. 














| REGULATE | 
ri) THE LIVER== 


10¢25¢50<¢ 
ALL DRUGGISTS. [ 
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LANTERN SLIDES of the WAR 
WITH SPAIN. 
Exclusive use of Pictures appearing tn 
LESLIE'S WEEKLY. 
Cuba, War-ships, Travel, History, Natives and 
Customs, Religions, Illustra Hymns and 


Well-informed travelers 
going to 





J 





(ALIFORN 


who appreciate the best of 
everything, always travel by 


se OVERLAND LIMITED 


Because the equipment,con- 
sisting of modern double 
Drawing-Room Sleepin 

Cars, Buffet- Smoking an 

Library Cars with Barber, 
Dining Cars in which meals 
are served a la carte, and 
Tourist Sleeping Cars, pro- 
vides every comfort for all 
classes of passengers. Train 
leaves Chicago at 6.30 p.m. 


EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR 


ALL AGENTS SELL TICKETS VIA THE 


Chicago & North-Western Ry, 


PRINCIPAL AGENCIES: 
461 BROADWAY....... NEW YORK. 
868 WASHINGTON 8T...... BOSTON. 
212 OLARK S8T.............. CHICAGO, 











Songs. Lecture Sets with Descriptive Readings. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ERLE. 
RAU, 


WILLIAM H. U 
Philadelphia. 


1324 Chestnut St.. 

















A MODEL TRAIN 
VESTIBULED, ELECTRIC 
LIGHTED, WITH 


Observation and Dining-Cars 


NEW YORK to CINCINNATI 


via Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and WASHINGTON. 
Complete Pullman Service to Louis- 
ville, St. Louis and Chicago. 
Agent, 






® H. W. FULLER, General Pasa, 


FAST FLYING VIRGINIAN 





Wasuineton D.C. 





Six Trains Daily for Chicago-NEW YORK CENTRAL. | 
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Indiana’s Famous Columbia Club. 


THE SOCIAL ORGANIZATION AT INDIANAPOLIS THAT Is A POWER 
IN THE POLITICS OF THE NATION AND THE CENTRE OF 
THE HOSPITALITY OF THE STATE. 


Ir might be matter for astonishment to the East and West, 
the North and South, to become aware of what the inland 
Hoosier State has done, not only for her sisters, but for all the 
world at large. For out of this Judea have come prophets 
to all people. Statesmen, poets, novelists, and artists, song 
and story, and men to sit in the highest place of honor, have 
been sent out to the world from Indiana ; and nowhere in the 
West is there a people 
moreathirst for knowl- 
edge and beauty than 
in the flourishing 
Western capital, In- 
dianapolis, Out of 
this have grown clubs 
and clubs for the prop- 
agation of all inter- 
ests — social, artistic, 
studious, and political. 

The Columbia Club 
of Indianapolis is an 
organization which has 
grown out of these con- 
ditions. The features 
and functions of this 
club are so unique as 
to call attention to it 
all over the country. 
In all its acts and in- 
fluences it fosters the 
principles of Republicanism, and yet is never dominated by ex- 
treme partisanship. 





JOHN B. COCKRUM, 


Through the extended influence of the many strong men who 
are among its members, it is a potent factor in all public ques- 
tions of Indiana, and often in the politics of the country. There 
is probably no club in this country which is more widely known 
on account of events which have taken place within its walls 
affecting large national political interests. Its membership is in 
no sense local, although it has more than 500 members in Indi- 
anapolis. Outside of Indianapolis its members are chosen by 
invitation, from every county, important town and community 
of the State. Menwho are so honored must be Republicans and 
representative in some distinguished manner of the community 
in which they reside. 
As a business man’s 
club, it represents emi- 
nently a large portion 
of the leading men of 
affairs in Indiana. It 
is the foremost social 
club of Indianapolis 
and of the State, and 
the only social State 
club in this country. 
The club building is 
situated on Monument 
Place, occupying a 
central position in the 
State, as wellas being 
the active business cen- 
tre of Indianapolis. It 
fronts the _ soldiers’ 
and sailors’ monu- 
ment, a structure 
which has cost Indi- 
ana half a million of dollars, and is the greatest monument 
that has ever been erected to the private soldier and sailor in 
any part of the world. 

The club’s new building will be one of the most attractive 
and noticeable architectural ornaments of the city. Nocomfort 
will be lacking. A principal provision to this end will be living 
rooms luxuriously furnished. There will be spacious reception- 
rooms with public and private dining-rooms, and special rooms, 
most beautifully appointed, for ladies. In addition, there will 
be an assembly-room large enough to seat several hundred. It 
will have a balcony and stage with completest accessories. A 
novelty is to be the roof-garden. In addition to the café rooms 
there are to be rooms specially fitted in old English and Dutch 
designs for a grill and 
Kneipe, bowling al- 
leys, gymnasium, 
Turkish bath, and 
swimming-pool. 

Among the mem- 
bers who give life and 
color to the club are 
men whose names are 
familiar to all Ameri- 
cans. First, must be 
mentioned ex-Presi- 
dent Harrison. James 
Whitcomb Riley and 
General Lew Wallace 
are names loved wher- 
ever the English lan- 
guage is spoken. 
Among the names sug- 
gesting distinguished 
service for the govern- 
ment and State are 
General John C. New, ex- Attorney-General W. H. H. Miller, 
Hon. E. H. Nebeker, Hon. D. M. Ransdell, Hon. R. J. Trace- 
well, Rear-Admiral George Brown, General George F. McGin- 
nis, General I. N. Walker, ex-commander-in-chief of the G. A. 
R.; Hon. Julius A. Lemcke, Hugh H. Hanna, president of the 
monetary commission, Henry C. Adams, the clever raconteur 
and story-teller, a welcome guest in every circle ; Hon. E. B. 
Martindale, Hon. Justus C. Adams, Hon. Charles L. Jewett, 





ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE. 





JOHN L. GRIFFITHS. 





LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


judge advocate-general of our army in Manila; Frank W. 
Morrison, Captain Harry 8. New, United States Judges William 
A. Woods and John H. Baker, Congressman George W. Steele, 
now a leading candidate for the United States Senate ; Hon. 
Jesse Overstreet, Congressman from Indianapolis ; Judge Rob- 
ert S. Taylor, of the Mississippi River Commission, also a prom- 
inent candidate for 
, - the United States Sen- 
ate; and such noted 
jurists and lawyers as 
Byron K. Elliott, R. 
W. McBride, William 
A. Ketcham, Attor- 
ney - General William 
L. Taylor, Smiley N. 
Chambers, Major 
Charles L. Holstien, 
Addison C. Harris, and 
Ferdinand Winter. 
The men who have 
been distinguished with 
the presidency of the 
club are Chapin C. 
Foster, the first, A. P. 
Hendrickson, Irving 8. 
Gordon, Hon. R. O. 
Hawkins, Chalmers 
Brown, Dr. Henry 
Jameson, Hon. Moses G. McLain, and Dr. Thomas 8. Hacker. 

The president of the Columbia Club, Dr. Franklin W. Hays, 
is a promineut and popular young physician, and occupies a 
chair in the medical department of the University of Indian- 
apolis. His cleverness and energy, culture and attractive per- 
sonality make him a strong force. It is not usual to find pro- 
fessional ability as a physician united with diplomacy and 
sagacity as a man of affairs. Itis to Dr. Hays’s planning and 
persistency in executing the plans, that the club owes much of 
its prosperity, and, in a large measure, the new club building. 
He showed an active appreciation of the possibilities of the club 
in the wider fields which have been lately opened to it. Not 
only was he able to convince others that the apparently impos- 
sible was possible, but to prove it practically and in an incred- 
ibly short time. He brought into co-operation the advice and 
support of such members as were peculiarly fitted to realize the 
highest aims of the institution. The brilliant success of the un- 
dertaking naturally gives unusual opportunities to Dr. Hays for 
political preferment, but he prefers to follow out the lines of his 
professional work. 

Whenever there is anything to do relative to the interest 
of the Republican party Roscoe O. Hawkins is called into the 
inner circle. He is no less able as a politician than as a lawyer. 
While for years he has had much to do with his party’s affairs 





FRANKLIN W. HAYS. 


THE NEW COLUMBIA CLUB AT INDIANAPOLIS. 


in the State and beyond it, he has rarely sought office. He is 
now in the State Senate, and is there a leader. A great deal of 
the good work of the last Legislature is due to his watchfulness 
and advice. Mr. Hawkins is a charter member of the Columbia 
Club, and was one of its ablest presidents. He was a strong 
factor in it when the club was only a marching campaign or- 
ganization of General Harrison’s first Presidential candidacy, 
when the club contributed so greatly to his nomination. Mr. 
Hawkins is of the class of politicians who do a lot of thinking 
first and after measuring conditions mature plans to suit them. 
In carrying out these plans he does a great amount of hard 
work. He is the repository of all important political secrets, 
and is as impenetrable as the Sphinx. He is difficult with his 
opponents, frank with his friends and devoted to them, and 
generous with able advice. 

One of the most active and forceful men in Indiana is John B. 
Cockrum. He came to the city of Indianapolis some twelve 





January 5, 1899. 


years ago to serve in the position of deputy United States dis- 
trict attorney. He has great ability and force of character, 
and is one of the noted trial lawyers of the West. He is ag- 
gressive, skillful, and resourceful ; his successes are numerous, 
and as general attorney for the Lake Erie and Western Rail- 
road, as well as all corporations controlled by them, he has 
achieved almost a national reputation. He has the honor of 
being the chief tribune of the Grand Tribunal of the Knights 
of Pythias, of Indiana, and in 1896 was appointed grand mar- 
shal of the Sovereign Grand Lodge of Odd Fellows of the 
World, which is the highest appointive position in the order. 
Mr. Cockrum is one of the most ardent and influential Repub- 
licans in the State, and isa member of the advisory committee 
of the Republican State 
committee. In 1888 he 
was a delegate to the 
National Convention 
which nominated Gen- 
eral Harrison. 

Within twenty- 
three years after 
Charles W. Fairbanks 
was admitted to the 
Bar he became United 
States Senator, the 
first Indiana Repub- 
lican to secure that 
position since General 
Benjamin MHarrison’s 
term ten years before. 
Mr. Fairbanks was 
then just on the outer 
edges of political life, 
his introduction to the 
turmoil and respon- 
sibility of leadership coming to him as the stanch friend of 
Judge Gresham in his candidacy for the Republican nomina- 
tion for the Presidency. It is the first public office he has 
held. His law practice brought him wealth and social am- 
bition. They in turn imposed upon him duties in connection 
with educational and literary institutions that received from 
him conscientious attention and fulfillment. The Senator is 
a delightful man to meet. He is democratic in his acquaint- 
anceship, but never lacking the cordial dignity of the accom- 
plished gentleman. Senator Fairbanks is very near President 
McKinley, and was the power in Indiana that brought the del- 
egation in ‘ine for the eminent Ohioan at the St. Louis con- 
vention, of which he was temporary chairman. He is proving 
his ability in great af- 
fairs as president of 
the American side of 
the international com- 
mission dealing with 
questions between the 
United States and 
Canada. 

A United States 
Senator will soon be 
elected by the Repub- 
licans of Indiana. 
Among the candidates 
is Albert J. Beveridge. 
He came to Indianap- 
olis with his diploma 
from DePauw College, 
where he had distin- 
guished himself as a 
studentandorator. He 
had taken prize after 
prize, and there was a 
very brilliant career promised tohim. He began reading law 
in the office of McDonald and Butler, one of the great firms of 
the State. He rapidly acquired a fine practice. His tutors, 
ex-Senator McDonald and his distinguished partner, John A. 
Butler, were the young lawyer’s devoted friends, and contributed 
much to his success. It would not be surprising if he followed 
the senior member of the old firm into the United States Senate. 
As an orator, Mr. Beveridge has almost a national reputation. 
As a campaigner in Indiana, no one is more popular. His elo- 
quence caused the people to talk about him for the Senate, his 
friends insisted that he should be, and he has consented. 

Charles 8. Hernley, of New Castle, was selected as chairman 
of the Republican State Central Committee in one of its most 
trying emergencies, 
and on account of his 
approved ability in 
harmonizing disrupt- 
ing factions. His in- 
telligence, will, and 
judgment have marked 
him as a safe political 
manager. Party lead- 
ers through the State 
were never better or- 
ganized than during 
the recent campaign. 
He was particularly 
successful in selecting 
representative citizens 
as advisers. Mr. 
Hernley’s work has 
been most successful in 
bringing about the 
brilliant Republican 
successes of this year, 
removing discordant elements and’ cementing enduring ties 
between the factions. He has great promise of further dis- 
tinction in politics, and political honors are open to him if he 
is inclined to take them. Success in the law has brought him 
wealth and honor. 

Not many Indiana orators have escaped comparison with 
John L. Griffiths. Everybody likes to hear him. There is not 


(Continued on page 15.) 
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} GOING WEST 


on the through cars and fasi trains of the New York 


9 
. Central and Hudson River and the Michigan Central, 
** The Niagara Falls Route,”’ you will experience com- 
( fort in a high degree. All trains passing Niagara 
7 Falls by daylight stop five minutes at Falls View 
station. 
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B best for digestion, best tonic, best all ‘round, 
F is to wash the excretions ——ees 
& Tae famous Sohmer Piano has justly earned its 
1e : . sputation, because it is the best instrument in the 
: from it off : the skin takes es ion, because it Is the best instrument in the 
s 4 : oak . ! : . = 
3 care of itself inside, if not New Year's tables are incomplete without Dr 
© , " Siegert’s Angostura Bitters, the exquisitely-flavored 
: blocked outside. tonic. PE ait IOS 
3 To wash it often and Advice to Mothers: Mrs. Winstow’s Soora- 
j ING Syrup should always be used for children teeth- 
4 7 . P ing. It soothes tl thild, softens the gums, allays 
| clean, W ithout doing any all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
1 . ° diarrhea. 
sort of violence to it, re- | — ieee 
i quires a most gentle soap, Stubborn Colds 
; a soap with no free al- 
| ocr that hang on and make life a 
: kali in it. burden may soon be relieved 
Pears’, the soap that and ultimately cured by 
; ‘ j 
clears but not excoriates. ki A LE S 
. Honey of 
; All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists ; alf'sorts of people use it. Horehound and Tar, 
——___—_— a simple remedy, with no dis- 
LONDON (‘ENCLAND). agreeable after-effects. It has 
THE LANGHAM Portland Place. Unrival- a tonic action on the throat 
| ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel d : om aid o. 3 
f i with Americans, Every modern improvement. an lungs which makes 1t 1n- 
- 4 astitiin valuable in this changeable 
‘ ,. climate, Of all druggists. 


THE CELEBRATED 


, Beware of Substitutes. 

a s . 

‘ Pike’s Toothache Drops Cure in One Minute, 

Ss itrests with you whether you continue the 
nerve-killing tobacco habit, NO-TO-LA 
















a H removes the d for tobacco, with. 
d ; Heads the List of the out nervous distress, ex pele nico 
, Highest-Crade Pianos. tine, purifies the blood, re. 







stores lost manhood, 





































t ; Caution.—The buying public will please not con- k ou stron 
% i found the genuine SOH MER Piano with one of a haath nerve J ee ae p00 
H similar-sounding name of a cheap grade. and pocke NO-TO-BAC from 
- Our name spells— book. A ba My hs Gregg, wae 
w vouc orus. lake wi 
4 S—_Q— H —_M—_E—R ‘ & will, patiently, persistently, One 
" - Ox, usually cures; oxes, $2. 
New York SOHMER BUILDING, aranteed to cure or we refund aes 4 
Warerooms Fifth Ave., cor. 22d St, Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago, Montreal, New Yo 
1 
This offer is, without the least doubt, the greatest value for the least 
money ever offered by any newspaper in the whole history of journalism. 
* FULL SIZE + * GOOD PAPER + 
4 weiter 
! *LARCE TYPE + § * UNABRIDGED +* 
E have made arrangements with one of the largest music houses of Boston to furnish our readers 
with ten pieces, full size, complete and unabridged Sheet Music for Sooke re cents. The quality 
of this sheet music is the very best. The composers’ names are household words all over the continent. 
None but high-priced copyright pieces or the most popular reprints. It is printed on regular sheet- 
music paper, from new plates made from large, clear type—including colored titles—and is in every 
way first-class. and worthy of a place in your home, 
LIST OF THE PIECES OFFERED AT THIS TIME. 
No. PIANO OR ORGAN. , No. VOICE AND PIANO OR ORGAN. 
75. America’s National Anthems- - - - - - Blake § 176. Darling NellieGray - - - - - - - + - Hanby 
71. Old Oaken Bucket, The. Variations- - Durkee 174. Parted from our dear Ones - - - - - - Keller 
i 169, Smith's (General) March- - - - - - - Martin § 172. Mother’s Welcome atthe Door - Estabrooke 
. 167. Red, White and Blue Forever. March - - Blake § 170. My Old Kentucky Home - - - - - - - Foster 
> 165. American Liberty March - - - - - = Cooke § 168. Coon’s Breach of Promise. Cake-Walk - Blake 
163, Dewey’s Grand Triumphal March - - - Marcel 166. From our Home the Loved are Going- - Perey 
i 159. Lee’s (Gen’l) On To Cuba Galop - - - Durkee | 162. Ben Bolt, of“ Trilby’’fame- - - - - - Kneass 
¢ 155. Evergreen Waltz - - - - - - - - - Stoddard 160. Outeast, An. CharacterSong - - - - - Fritz 
} 153. Jenny Lind Polka. Fourhands - - - Muller § 158. Thinking of Homeand Mother - - = Cohen 
; 149. Salem Witches March—-Two-Step - - - Missud 9 154, Flag, The. Quuartette - - - - - - - - - For 
147. Grand Commandery March—Two-Step- AMissud § 154. Little Voices atthe Door - - - - - - - Danks 
145. Clayton (Adjutant) March—Two-Step - AMissud § 152, Flag of Our Country. Patriotic - - Mathoit 
g 143, Riehmond March—Two-Step - - - - + Missud | 150. Gypsy Countess. Duet- - - - - - - + Glover 
141. London March—Two-Step - - - - + - Missud § 148. Poor Girl Didn’t Know. Comic - - - Cooke 
137. My Love Polka- - - - +--+ -+* +s Ziehrer | 146. Listen tothe Mocking Bird - - - - Hawthorne 
§ 135, Nightingale’s Trill,op.81 - - - - - - - Kullak § 144. Flirtingin the Starlight - - - - - -_ - Delano 
‘ 131. Monastery Bells. Nocturne - - - - -_ Wel 140. Beacon Lightof Home - - - - - - L£stabrooke 
; 129. Venetian Waltz - - - - - - -- +--+ Ludovic 138, {Christmas Carol - - - - - - - - Turner 
125. My Old Kentucky Home. Variation - - - Cook * 2? Fora Dream’s Sake - - - - + - = Cowen 
} 123. Old Folksat Home. Transcription - - Blake § 136, Request. Sacred - - - - - - - - - Granger 
¢ 121. Electric LightGalop_ - - - - - - - - Durkee | 134. Beautiful Moonlight. Duet - - - - - - Glover 
3 117. Echoing Trumpets March - - - - - - - Noles § 132, Kiss me, but don’t say goodbye - - - Rutledge 
4 115. Tornado Galop - - - - - - - - - - Arbuckle § 130. Kiss that bound my Heart to thine - - Keil 
: 113. Under the Double Eagle March - - - - Wagner § 128. Don’t drink, my Boy, tonight. Temp. - Hoover 
107. Ethel Polka -- = + = = + «= = + + Simons § 124. Softly shine the Starsof Evening - - Dinsmore 
105. Zephyr Waltz - +++ ++ + + += = Bragg § 120. Stormat Sea, Descriptive - - - - - Proctor 
103, Trifet’s Grand March, o - Wedel § 118. 'chere’s a Rainbowin the Clouds - - - Danks 
| : 101, Ancients Abroad. March—’ - - Cook | 112. Massa’s Sleepinginthe Churchyard - - Keefer 
; 99. Maiden’s Prayer. The - - - - - Badarzewska {| 110. My Little LostIrene - - - - - - - - - Danks 
95. ara Lake Waltz- - - --- - - - - Simons 108, Tread softly, the Ange'sarecalling - Turner 
87. National Anthems of Eight Great Nations 144. Onthe Banks ofthe BeautifuiRiver L£stabrooke 
85. Winsome Grace. A perfectgem - - - - Howe § 100. Picture of My Mother. The - - - - - Skell 
a 83 Orvetta Waltz ---+-+++-+-+s-. Spencer 98. Kathleen Mavourneen - - - - - = = Crouc 
r Rustic Waltz - - ---+.--.-- Schumann 96. Lost Chord. The - -- --- - - - Sullivan 
79. Please Do Waltz ie Ss ee Oe Durkee 94. Old Folks at Home (Swanee Ribber) - - Foster 
73. Storm Mazurka - - +++ +++ Keefer 92. Cow Bells. The. Boyhood’s Recollection Grimm 
71, stal Dew Waltz - 2p thee © © Durkee 90. Onthe Beach. Mostbeautifulballad - Robinsow 
69. Flirting in the Starlight. Waltz - - - Laside 88. Shall lEver See Mothers Face Again? - Adriance 
67. Bryanand Sewall March - + - - - « - Noles 78. Can you,Sweetheart,KeepaSecret? L£stabrooke 
63. McKinley and Hobart March - - - - - Turner 76. My Home by the Old Mill- - - - - O'Halloran 
6l. Morning Star Waltz +--+ +e + = = Zalin 70. Dear Heart, We’re Growing Old - - Estabrooke 
59. Wedding March - - + + + Mendelssohn 66. For You We are Prayingat Home - E£stabrooke 
57. Twilight Echoes. Song without words Jewell 58. When the Roses are Blooming Again -_ - Skelly 
55. Memorial Day March - - - - - - - - Hewitt 50. Easter Eve. Sacred - - - - - - - - Gounod 
51. Bluebird Echo Polka -.- - - - - - Morrison 48, Little Boy Blue. Soloor Duet. - - L£stabrooke 
49. Fullof Ginger. March Galop - + + Nutting 42. Come When the Soft Twilight Falls . Schumann 
47. Cleveland’s March - + + + + + «+ = = Noles 28. Juanita. Ballad - - - - + + = - - - + May 
43. Leap Year Schottische -+ + += + - + = Kuhn 23. Rockedin the Cradle ofthe Deep - - - Knight 
oe put ether ee Marion Schottische - Cohen § , 
+ Battle o aterloo - - -- - + + + Anderson 
35. Black Hawk Waltzes fie. nie a Orders to be by Numbers (mos names), 
26. Village Parade Quickstep - - - - - - - Allen | and to be for not less than TEN Pieces 
. Frolic of the Frogs Waltz - - - - - - Watson Fy i 
18. Boston Commandery March - - - - - Carter selected from this, and no other, list. 





U that the price you have to pay for this sheet music is only twenty-five 
DON T FO RGET cents; that for this ou get ten pieces, not one; that the quality is the best; 
that it is sent to any address, postpaid; that all the little details are up to the standard—including 
colored titles; that the vocal pieces have full piano accompaniments; that the instrumental pieces 
give the bass as well as melody; that this sheet music is equal to any published. Also don’t forget 
to make your selection at once, to send us the order, and to teli your friends about this great Sheet 
Music Offer. Satisfaction guaranteed. Order by Numbers and from this list. 














Pieces wanted by the numbers, enclose Any 10 for 25 cents. 
this, with stamps or si!ver, and mail or bring Any 21 for 50 cents. 
to address given be!ow, and the music will Any 43 for $1.00. 


Write your name, full address, and list of PRICE OF ABOVE PIECES. 
be mailed from Boston, postage prepaid. The Entire 100 for $2.25. 





Demorest’s Magazine, 
uo Fifth Ave., New York. 
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Wool |i ht 


California 


Soap Limited 


Via Santa Fe Route, is the 
best and speediest train to 


is all soap — no rosin, no California. Chicago to Los 
= , Angeles in 234 days, three 
filling, no adulteration — times a week. Pullmans, 


dining-car, buffet smoking- 
car with barber-shop, and 
observation-car with spacious 
parlor for ladies and children, 
vestibuled and electric lighted. 


positively pure, and ab- 
solutely safe for toilet 
and bath. 


Address General Passenger Office, 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 
CHICAGO, 


Swift and Company, Chicago 
The only soap that won’t shrink woolens 








NEW YORK TO HAVANA, e 
Two Days 14 Hours anp 55 MINUTES. ( hai ned 
THe SouTHERN RalLway’s New SERVICE. 

Tue Florida East Coast Steamship Company an- . 
nounces the inauguration of their new direct serv- t B s Se 
ice to Havana, Cuba, in connection with the Penn- 0 u ine 
sylvania Southern Railway, Florida .Central and = 
Peninsular and Florida East Coast Railway, begin- 
ning December 4th. The efficient steamships Miami 
and Lincoln will go into commission on that date, 
and will make twice-a-week trips to Havana, leaving 
Miami, Florida, on arrival of through limited trains 
from the east. 

It may be said in connection with this route to 
Cuba that the port of Miami is the rarthest south 
of any in the United States, and the nearest to the 
island of Cuba, making the shortest steamer trip, 
effectually providing against the unpleasant features 
of a long steamer voyage. 

The steamships of the Florida East Coast Steam- 
ship Company are magnificent specimens of the up- 
to-date passenger-ship, with ample and luxurious 
accommodations, perfect cuisine, and making the 
fastest time. 

The rail-ride from New York to Miami is one of 


exceeding interest and beauty, passing through the And can’t go fishing or shooting? 


most picturesque section of the South, through the 


glorious highlands of Virginia and the Carolinas into Do the next t t thing— 


Florida, with orange groves, pine-apple farms, and 
cocoanut groves. For miles the road is in plain REAM. 
sight of the famous Indian River, and it is safe to Read FOREST AND ST. ad 
say that the well-earned reputation of the Pennsyl- The sportsman’s home journal. All dealers. 
vania Southern, Florida Central and Peninsular and 
Florida East Coast Railway for perfection of service Send ro cents for a sample copy. Catalogue of 
over its lines will be amply maintained by the new 3 7 s 
service to Cuba. The possibility of a traveler mak- books on outdoor sports sent free. Address 
ing the catire trip from New Yorkto Havana, with | Forest and Stream, P. O. Box 2832, New York. 
a sea trip of only 200 miles and have consumed only 
two days, fourteen hours, and fifty-five minutes 
New York to Havana, is something hardly dreamed 
of before, and which is sure to prove attractive to 
the Cuban travelers. 

The service of the Florida East Coast Steamship 
Company to Nassau will be inaugurated for this 
season January 10th, 1899, and will run semi-weekly 








LADIE TO DO PLAIN SEWING at home, $1.50 
per day, four months’ work guaranteed. 

Send stamped addressed envelope for full particulars. 

Utopian Supply Co., Dept. 62, Philadelphia, Pa. 








thereafter, except during February and March, 3 

when three ships a week willleave Miami for Nassau. BARKER § COLLARS 

It is expected that the Nassau trade this season will oii 

be very good, and every provision is now being BRANDS AND CUFFS 


made to handle the traffic in the same satisfactory 
way as heretofore. " 

The Key West service from Miami is three times (Win Barker, l Troy, N.Y | 
a week, leaving Miami Monday, Wednesday and — 
Friday nights, on arrival of day train from Jackson- 
ville. The steamer City of Key West, which per- wth 
forms this latter-named_ service, is a magnificent 7 ' ee LLL 
side-wheel steamer, and the trip through the Florida ro THA Ae 
Keys is one of great interest. For full particulars G | ap | a 
call on or address Alex. Thweatt, Eastern Passenger a | | ‘ 


Agent, 271 Broadway, New York. 


and Liquor Habit cured in —— - = 
10 to 20 days. No pay till ———_ = = 
cured. Dr. J. L. Stephens, No Fire, Smoke, Heat. Absolutely Safe. Send 5 stamps for Catalog 
Dept. L, Lebanon, Ohio. TRUSCOTT TMFC.CO., ST. JOSEPH, MiCH. 


$3.00 © $2.65 


These Three 
Famous Magazines 






































will be sent to you 
for one full year 
for a remittance of 


$2.65 


Ordinarily you would have to 
pay $3.00 for them. 





We are able to offer the combination, however, through favorable 
arrangements made with the publishers. We will send all three mag- 
azines to one address, or each magazine to a separate address, if you 
desire. What better Christmas gift could be made than either, or all 
three popular monthlies? 


&Az£ 2 KRARKRARA 
Singly they will cost $1.00. 








Collectively they will only cost $2.65. 








Remit by check, post-office order, or registered letter, to 


Brownell Subscription Agency, 
112 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


We refer to the publishers of this periodical for information regarding our reliability. 
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A BAR 6 AANON Mag 
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" MORE GOLD THAN FOOD. 


Weary WILLIE (in the Klondike)—“ Say, pards, giv’ a starvin’ man a bite ter eat, will yer ? 
Ain’t hed nuthin’ fer ther last two weeks.” p 
Why. we ain’t got nothing in here ourselves but gold nuggets.” 








The Merit 
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ofabsolute PURITY, 
fine BOUQUET and 
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brought 


Great 
Western 


and pleasing. 


Wine Co., 
SOLE MAKERS, 
Rheims, - 


SOLD BY 


@. B. EIRE & C0. N.Y. 
8.6. PIERCE CO., Boston. 





eMloenol) 


Constable KCo. 


Men's Furnishings. 
Men’s Neckwear, Shirts, 
Pajamas, Dressing Gowns. 


Gloves. 


Men’s Riding and Driving Gloves, 


Fur-lined Gloves, 
Gloves for Evening Wear. 


Martin’s Umbrellas. 


Imported and City made Umbrellas. 


prvi Ks 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 


Tue Marvex (jrove. 


In all colors for 
Street, Reception 
and Evening Wear. 


For Ladies, Men 
and Children, 


Only the finest Kid 
Skins are employed 
in the manufacture of 
this Glove. 

Sold exclusively by 


B. Altman & Co. 


NEW YORK, 


moderate PRICE has; 


to the first place iny 
American Champagne 4 


oreign wines in many @ 
homes, clubs and cafés. 


‘The vintage offered this 
season is especially dry 





Pleasant Valley 


N., Y. 














** The man who smokes thinks like a sage and 
acts he a@ Samaritan. 


All objections ‘you may 
have to pipe smoking will 
vanish after you have once 
tried a pound of 


‘— Butwer Lytton. 


A Centlemans Smoke 


Top notch quality in 
smoking tobacco. Noth- 
ing better at any price. 
It always satisfies! 

It’s economy to try It. 








va POMMERY &@¢ 








those essentials 


Pommery ‘‘Brut’’ or ‘*Sec’’ 


The. conceded superiority of POMMERY in 
which establish 
quality of Champagne, so highly appreciated by 
all discriminating judges, makes it a particularly 
desirable wine for the Holiday Season, cither as 
a gift to friends or at the Yule log dinner 4& 4% 


may be had in case lots in quarts or pints 


the 


delicate 














CHAMPAGNE 























There is no Kodak but the Eastman Kodak. 


Holidays = 














“A PERFECT FOOD —as Wholesome 
as itis Delicious.’’ 


Walter Baker & Co.'s 
s* Breakfast 


Cocoa 


The Standard for 
Purity and 
= Excellenceses. 
Tra ree 


Costs less than one cent a cup. 
Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


Walter Baker & Co. Lta. 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 





‘Spencerian Pens 


New Series No. 37. 





That is for inserting a pointed instrument to eject the 
pen from the holder, and to prevent the ink from flow- 


ing back on the pen and soiling the fingers, 
Samples on — of return postage. 
Vertical No. 37, 


Spencerian Pen Company 


450 Broome Street, New York. 


Ask for 





Advertise in Leslie’s. 





Pte Days 





The long evenings of Christmas- 
tide are made doubly delightful by 
taking flash-light pictures of one’s 
friends, 





Picture taking by daylight or 
flash-light is easy with a Kodak. 


Kodaks $5.00 to $35.00. 
Catalogues free of dealers or by mail, 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 























WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


327 Broadway, New York. 











The Improved | 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


Is the recognized 


STANDARD for 
MEN’S WEAR. 


7 CUSHION 


BUTTON 








CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg. 

Does not tear the stock- 

ing, and will not unfasten 
accidentally. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 


Sample Pair) Silk, 50c. 
by Mai 1 § Cotton, eal 











Keeps the on 
Free from Mrines) 
DOES ‘NOT BIND 


Tho’ love be cold 
Do not despair— 

There’s Ypsilanti 
Underwear. 


Ypsilanti Health Underwear 
is made in a sizes 
and all FR, ite the 
form perfectly. Helps 
clothes fit. Sold in cities 
and larger towns, 
Boo ree. 
MAY & TODD MF&, CO., 
Ypsilanti, Mich 
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Peelers? S oe) ZLSQrT eG gHovee 


era} thoroughly teste 
opie m Powder, as ‘well as many others, I. am; 
elig’ ted to say to you 


ar delight ul for a ladies* toil 





. THE. Was especially de. 
signed to give music 

EMPRESS lovers all that could 
be desired, and the 

statement that Her 

KAISERIN Majesty, The Kais- 
FREDERICK erin Frederick, of 


Prussia, has one of 
ORGAN our style 431 organs, 
is sufficient to estab- 
lish its superiority. 
The pathos and power of a voice may 
be materially injured by an instrumert 
that is incapable of rendering a sympa- 
thetic oy me That is why Mtr. SANKEY 
uses this Mason & Hamlin Organ. 
° 






































Is designed to meet 
eg demand at as 


THE [431] 


ow a price as an in- 

SANKEY srmnac- good? Seng 
t 

MODEL 2e'suisn" ret a 


obstruction comes be- 
tween the ie paver and his audience. 
Our ORGAN re yt ives full 
particulars about ‘* THE S Y’’ ah 
a score of other models. 


Mason&- Haulin Co. 


Boston, New YORK AND CHICAGO 


Intending ryaes should send for our Piano 
Catalogue describing our New Scale Pianos 





THE PLAZA HOTEL 


FRONTING ON CENTRAL PARK. 
e 59th St. and Fifth Ave., New York. 


AMERICAN OR EUROPEAN PLAN. 
ABSOLUTELY FIRE-PROOF. 


that Pozzoni's is far a 
rior to Bier! a powder I have ever tried, and it: 
ives me pleasure to recommend it as somethings 














THE PLAZA HOTEL. 





an 


MONTEBELLO BRUT 1880—Finest and Oldest Champagne on the Market, 











